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President Roosevelt will 
broadcast birthday plans 
Monday night , and on Sat- 
urday, the annual nation- 
wide Ball will be aired 
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The prima donna who cap- 
tured Broadway in ‘White 
Horse Inn makes a re- 
turn appearance with Ed 
Wynn, “The Perfect Fool” 
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Vaudevilles beloved com- 
edy team returns to radio 
after a long absence — for 
a lesson in laugh-making 
at “Jack Oakie’s College” 
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Ch icago n ew est s i n gi n g 
sensation proves her talent 
again in her first guest 
appearance > on the Na- 
tional Barn Dance show 
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pianist will be the guest of 
the Ford Sunday Evening 
Hour , with Victor Kolar 
conducting the orchestra 
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EVERY WEEK, RA- 
DIO BRINGS NEW, 
THRILLING SHOWS 
INTO YOUR HOME. 
LISTEN TO THESE 
STARS THIS WEEK! 
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BY 

DORA ALBERT 



DO WIVES 

REALLY 

MATTER? 



The Eddy Duchirvs — companions! 

W HEN he gave up the throne of 
England so that he might be 
free to marry Wallis Simp- 
son, Edward Windsor, formerly King 
Edward VIII, said, before leaving, “I 
have found it impossible to carry the 
heavy burdens and responsibilities and 
to discharge my duties as king as I 
would wish to do without the help and 
support of the woman I love.” 



Was he right? Do wives really 
matter that much? Do they help a 
man find himself and get greater hap- 
piness out of life? Or is it possible 
that they are sometimes a hindrance, 
and that he travels fastest who travels 
alone? 

I made up my mind to ask some 
of the outstanding radio personalities 
that question, for in achieving fame 
themselves they have had a chance to 
see the ways in which a woman can 
help and the ways in which she can 
hinder. I went to six of our greatest 
radio stars and asked them; Do wives 
really matter? 

A L GOODMAN pushed aside the pa- 
pers on his desk, and his dark, 
sad eyes looked into mine as he said, 
“You’ve heard of the tragedies in my 
life — the boy who died when he was 
two, the son who died when he was 
fifteen." (His eyes stole to a picture of 
his dead son which he keeps framed 
on his desk; his eyes caressed that 
picture; it was as though he was put- 
ting a wreath of love and remem- 
brance on the grave of his son.) 
“Only recently my father died, killed 
by his grief over the death of my son. 
He used to be so hale and hearty; but 
he was never the same after my boy 
died. 

"How do you think I could have 
stood all that — how could I have gone 
on working if it hadn't been for my 
wife? If Fannye, my wife, had been 



SUCCESS DOESN’T MERELY COME AND GO, WILLY-NILLY. 
THESE SIX STARS SAY WIVES CAN HELP — OR HINDER! 



“In radio there’s a regular plague 
of wives who try to run their hus- 
bands’ affairs, and consequently 
antagonize sponsors and clients, pro- 
ducers and managers. Thank heaven, 
my Fannye isn’t like that When she 
sees me in conference with anyone — 
even if we're sitting in a restaurant 
and talking business — she’ll wave her 
hand and walk right by us. 

"I couldn’t tolerate a wife who told 
me what to do and what not to do, 
for only too often I’ve seen men 
ruined by wives like that." 

Jack Pearl received me at the door 
of his magnificent apartment on Cen- 
tral Park West. With his curly black 
hair and his grave, sober mouth, Jack 
Pearl doesn't look like what you'd ex- 
pect of the Baron Muenchausen, except 
when he smiles. Essentially he's a very 
serious person, intent on doing the 
best job of which he is capable. 



The Kemp family (below); 
“There's nothing like it!" 
says Hal — meaning marriage! 



Today he is doing that job. Letters 
from fans show if The reports of 
all the leading surveys prove it Sales 
of his sponsor's product are convinc- 
ing enough for anyone 



IF IT weren't for my wife, I wouldn't 
1 be on the air today," Jack told me. 

A year and a half ago the vultures 
of gossip who hover over Radio Row 
descended on Jack Pearl. “He's 
through," they said. “He’ll never 
come back ” 

“Jack Pearl’s through. Jack Pearl’s 
through." Everywhere they were 
saying that, Jack Pearl knew. His se- 
ries of broadcasts as Peter Pfeiffer, a 
hotel proprietor, had been a ghastly 
flop. Against the advice of his wife, 
Winifred, he had given up every other 
radio program that had been offered 
to him in order that he might attempt 
a dramatic role. He hadn’t believed 
his wife when she told him that the 
public still loved him as the Baron 
Muenehausen, and that it wouldn’t 
willingly accept him as an actor. 

Now to get away from those ghastly 
voices, to get away from some voice 
inside himself that told him he was a 
(Continued on Page 45) 



Phil Baker and Peggy, his wife and critic 



hysterical; if I had had to nurse her 
and worry about her, do you think I 
could have gone on? 

“Wives can do so much — so very, 
very much to help or hurt a man. If 
they try to interfere with his busi- 
ness, they're likely to ruin him. 

“I remember a good many years 
ago when I was known as a 'music 
doctor' on Broadway. I opened more 
than a hundred shows on Broadway 
— it was my job to get the musical 
numbers in the shows ready for open- 
ing night and to lead the orchestra. 

“There was one young assistant di- 



rector who worked under me whose 
wife got it into her head that her 
husband ought to be promoted and 
that he ought to lead the orchestra on 
the opening night. 

"I knew that the producers would 
never permit him to open the show — 
it was too expensive a production; it 
would be taking too great a risk, and 
I told him so. 

“When he told the producers that 
he'd resign if they didn't let him open 
the show, they were furious and fired 
him. For years after that he had diffi- 
culty landing jobs. 
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MY HOLLYWOOD HEARTBREAKS 



BY DOROTHY PAGE 

AS TOLD TO MARCELLA MARCH 



I THOUGHT Fd gotten all I could 
expect from life, and more— until 
that night at the Drake Hotel in 
Chicago when a man stepped out of 
the crowd which had gathered to 
dance and listen, and offered me * . * 
Hollywood! 

I’d had to work, and work hard, for 
everything Fd had before that night* 
Fd had my ups and I'd had my downs* 
I knew what it meant to live in a big 
city on eight dollars a week, with 
nothing to carry me on but a burning 
ambition- I knew what it meant to 
shop at remnant sales and sit up all 
night sewing on a dress for an audi- 
tion the next day. I knew what it 
meant to compete in an audition with 
seven hundred contestants * * . And I 
knew what it meant to win* Things 
had broken nicely for me* I had my 
place on the NBC network, I had four 
theater appearances a day. And I had 
my job at the Drake, singing for peo- 
ple who came back again and again. 
Of course, like all girls in show busi- 
ness, I had occasional dreams of Hol- 
lywood, But they %vere only dreams, 
until the night that the Universal 
talent scout heard me. 

I couldn’t realize at first that it was 
I, Dorothy Page, whom he wanted to 
send to Hollywood* I said, “I’m not an 
actress. Fve never tried to act, 11 His 
reply was in contract form. The con- 
tract stipulated a four-figure weekly 
salary while I made two pictures. 

Before I left, my Chicago friends 
extracted solemn promises that Fd 
write them what Hollywood was like. 
And I did, I wrote them what my 
Hollywood was like. And I didn’t stop 
to think then that the Hollywood I was 
introduced to wasn’t the same Holly- 
wood that many other people knew. 

Hollywood, to me, meant the thrill 
of finding my beautiful house on To- 



luca Lake, right across the street from 
Dick Powell’s, and saying, 'Til sign 
the lease* 11 

Hollywood meant meeting glamor- 
ous people Fd seen in pictures, and 
having them say in their world-fa- 
mous voices, “Won’t you come over 
tonight for cocktails * . *or a swim * , , 
or dinner?” 

Hollywood meant buying the kind of 
clothes Fd always dreamed about, and 
never thought Fd own* 

Hollywood meant having the crowd 
at the door of the Derby stop me for 
my autograph. 

But, above all, Hollywood meant op- 
portunity in a new career* 

T HEY put me in a picture with Ricar- 
do Cortez — “Manhattan Nights. 1 * I 
was a bit surprised to find that there 
were no musical sequences for me* 
After all, hadn’t it been my voice that 
had attracted the talent scout? 

I said as much to someone at the 
studio* He looked at me rather dubi- 
ously. “Sure you’ve got a voice, dear/ 1 
he said. “Anyway, you say so, and I 
wouldn’t argue with a lady. But what’s 
wrong with your face?” 

Well, my face has never stopped a 
clock* On the other hand, I’ve never 
considered it the kind of face to launch 
a thousand ships — or one career. But I 
was no one to argue with studio exec- 
utives* They were paying me fifteen 
hundred dollars a week, and it seemed 
to their advantage as well as mine to 



start me on the road toward stardom. 

Instead of arguing, I wired my par- 
ents to leave Northampton, Pennsyl- 
vania, and come to Hollywood to live 
with me* 

Of all the thrills that Hollywood 
had for me that first year, the most 
exquisite one of all was bringing 
Mother and Dad into that lovely house 
and saying, “Welcome home!” My par- 
ents had made real sacrifices to help 
me with my career* And it was a pret- 
ty grand feeling to know that, at last, 
I could compensate them for their sac- 
rifices* 

So began the life of a radio singer 
as a Hollywood actress! My days were 
always full. I had to be at the studio, 
in make-up, at seven each morning. 
There were takes and retakes and in- 
terviews and publicity stills. There 
were lines to be learned at night* 
There were parties at the beautiful 
Hollywood night clubs and at the even 
more beautiful homes of studio exec- 
utives and stars* I didn't have time to 
catch my breath, but I loved it, 

“Manhattan Nights” was released, 
finally. Reviewers said nice things 
about my work, but I wasn’t satisfied. 
However, I had another picture ahead 
of me, and I hoped that that one might 
give me a chance really to do things* 
In the meantime, there was the Holly- 
wood whirl * * * previews and parties. 

They put me in “King Solomon of 
Broadway’ 1 with Edmund Lowe* He 
was a grand person to work with, but 



I was disappointed* I still didn’t have 
a singing sequence* But I followed 
direction, and worked, and hoped* 
Finally, “King Solomon" was pre- 
viewed. The audience liked it* And I 
went home to await developments* 

1 didn’t hear from the studio* Peo- 
ple said, “They’re making new plans 
for you, of course.” But I was uncer- 
tain, My contract had expired with 
my second picture. And while both 
pictures I had made were good box-of- 
fice, still , * . I would have been hap- 
pier if Fd known exactly what they 
wanted to do with me* 

THE same round of parties kept on. 

* They were fun * * * but they would 
have been more fun if Fd known that I 
was going to work again quite soon. 
The talk of the people who were doing 
tilings began to make me feel a little 
out of it all* 

Finally, I called the studio. They 
said they didn’t have anything for me 
immediately* Maybe In a week * . * 
why didn’t I call them back in a week? 
I did. With exactly the same results. 

I tried calling a few other studios* 
There was nothing * * * now * , * 

And suddenly, I began to be a bit 
frightened* My bank account was 
dropping like a thermometer on a Jan- 
uary day in Chicago. Fd been getting 
a fine salary, of course. But it takes a 
good part of a movie salary to main- 
tain a home in Hollywood style and to 
reciprocate social obligations* I cut 
down on my entertainment a little bit* 
My invitations fell off a little bit, too* 
Waiting became rather terrible. Fd 
wake up in the morning, look at the 
clock, and jerk myself up quickly, 
thinking, “I’ll have to hurry, or Fll be 
late on the set.” And then Fd remem- 
ber that I wasn’t due on the set, and 
there would be a sinking, frightening 




Hollywood meant only a tiny beach cottage 
at Malibu when movie big -shots refused to 
see her, give her work* Then radio signed 
her for “Paducah Plantation.” Handsome 
John Mather (above) is on the air with her 



Below: Two star residents of celluloid Cin- 
derella land: Marion Talley (left) and Dor- 
othy Page* Marion made her name great in 
opera: Dorothy, in radio* They wanted more. 
They’re each other's friends — and your stars! 




Dorothy didn't get her 
big thrill in films* It 
came in radio — when Ir- 
vin S* Cobb (right) pick- 
ed her for his air show 
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Dorothy fought something she 
couldn’t see, feel, when movie 
moguls refused to open doors 



Hard-and-fast rules of suc- 
cess worked in reverse in Tal- 
kie Town — for little Dorothy! 



THE CINEMA CITY WAS GAY, GLAM- 
OROUS, KIND TO DOROTHY— AT FIRST. 
THEN HER FILM CONTRACT EXPIRED. 
JOBLESS, SHE SOUGHT WORK, SUFFERED 



feeling. I'd go downstairs and ask 
Mother, in a tone I tried to make very 
casual, “Has anyone called?” And 
Mother would reply, in a tone she 
hoped was cheerful, “Not yet, dear* 11 

A FTER breakfast, I'd settle down to 
^ the telephone. The procedure was 
always the same. 

“Hello, this is Dorothy Page speak- 
ing. May I talk with Mr. Blank?” 

There would be a wait, while I im- 
agined the secretary saying* “There's 
Dorothy Page,” and Mr. Blank reply- 
ing, “Fine* Tell her to come right out, 
I have just the part for her.” 

Then there would be the secretary's 
voice on the wire again * * , very sweet 
the first few weeks, then not quite so 
sweet, then not sweet at all. 

“Sorry” the reply would come, “Mr. 
Blank is out.” 

Days became weeks and weeks be- 
came months, and still nothing hap- 
pened. Finally, what I dreaded above 
all things came to pass. The time had 
come for the renewal of our lease, and 
I couldn't renew it. I could still sup- 
port my parents, but not in Hollywood. 

I took Mother and Dad to the sta-» 
tion. They were going back to North- 
ampton * * * until I got back in pic- 
tures, of course* We were cheerful* 
very cheerful, in our good-bys, I 
didn’t cry until after the train had 
chugged out of the station* 

I moved out to Malibu Beach with 
another girl. And that marked the end 
of a very definite epoch in my Holly- 
wood career. I discovered that Dor- 
othy Page, actress, with the back- 
ground of a Toluca Lake home, had 
known quite a different Hollywood 
than did Dorothy Page, ex-actress. 

There were still parties at the homes 
of studio executives and screen lumi- 
naries. I read about them. 

There were still lunches at the 
Brown Derby and the Vendome and 
Sardi’s. I caught glimpses of them 
when I walked down the Boulevard. 

There were still autograph -hunters 
crowded before the doors of restau- 
rants. I saw them, but they were ob- 
livious of me as I walked by. 

Hollywood now meant waking up in 
the modest little beach cottage* It 
meant breakfasting with coffee cup in 
one hand and trade-paper in the other, 



while I scanned the columns for news 
of pictures being cast. It meant wait- 
ing in the reception rooms of studios 
for an answer that always began with 
“Sorry.” Hollywood meant * * * strug- 
gle. 

It would be foolish to say I wasn’t 
hurt* I was. When you try and try 
and try and fail and fail and fail, you 



grow introspective. You take your- 
self to little pieces, trying to see what’s 
wrong with you. 

And the trouble with Hollywood is 
that no one says, “You're all wrong 
because . * *” No one says, “The 
trouble with you is * , No one says 
anything. You’re fighting something 
you can't see or feel or touch. 



Later I was to learn that I’d done 
all the wrong things. Rules are in re- 
verse in Talkie Town* If you're 
frankly looking for a job, they think 
you can’t be any good or you’d have 
one. If you talk business at the studio* 
they think you don’t rate very high, 
or you'd have an agent doing it for 
you. If you don’t “play politics” they 
think it’s because you’re too dumb. 

I tried to get back into pictures for a 
year and a half* And then, suddenly, I 
remembered something that people 
once touched with Hollywood fever 
frequently forget. I remembered that 
there was a world outside of the mo- 
tion-picture studios* A world where I 
had definitely established a niche lor 
myself. There was . * . radio! 

/*\NCE the decision was made to 
^ abandon the search for Hollywood 
fame, I knew the first real peace I'd 
known since the night I left Chicago. 
And when I walked into the NBC 
studios and identified myself, I had the 
most heart-warming experience I’ve 
ever known. 

They remembered me! 

I'm back on the air again now, 
where I belong. Singing to people 
whose letters assure me of their loy- 
alty. But I don’t regret my Hollywood 
heartbreaks. No one who tries to in- 
terpret emotion in either song or 
drama can afford not to know the 
thrill of achievement, the heartbreak 
of defeat* Hollywood gave me both. 

And perhaps, without that heart- 
break, I wouldn’t appreciate so very 
much the things that have come to me 
since * * * the thrill of being chosen 
for the Paducah Plantation program 
by Mr, Cobb; the loyalty of fans who 
were friends; the warm camaraderie of 
Radioland * * . 

Oh* Hollywood is gay and glittery 
and exciting. And maybe some day I'll 
have another try at pictures. But this 
I know: When I step before the micro- 
phone and think of the loyal friends 
listening in all over the country, I'll al- 
ways feel as I do now. Like the prodi- 
gal daughter * * * come home! 

Dorothy Page may be heard Satyr* 
day on Paducah Plantation over an 
NBC network at 10:30 p*m* EST (9:30 
CST; 8:30 MST; 7:30 PST)* 




There were parties at swank night clubs, at the beautiful homes 
of cinema stars and executives* Heartbreak Town was Happiness 
Town to Dorothy when she co-starred with Ricardo Cortez in films! 
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lege glee dub and minstrel shows* He 
sang whenever he could, for anyone 
who'd listen. He pestered people for 
information on how to become a sing- 
er. One piece of advice he took es- 
pecially to heart: “Singing/' someone 
told him, “is 1 % voice and 9 9 % 
sticking to it” Kenny stuck to it, 

LI IS last year at college gave him 
* * an added incentive. In one of 
his classes sat a girl — “dark hair, 
blue eyes, small, about up to here, cute 
little nose, lovely teeth, beautiful 
smile.” Her name was Geraldine 
Churchill. “Funny thing,” he growls 
shyly. “I was moonstruck over an- 
other dame. And 1 never even saw 
Jerry till I thought I had my heart 
broken by somebody else. Toward the 
last of the year I went out on a blind 
date with a fellQAV* and Jerry was 
there. After that, neither of us ever 
saw anyone else,” 

So now there were two things he 
wanted with equal intensity — to sing 
and to marry Jerry, He decided to 
enter the Atwater-Kent contest for a 
$5,000 prize. “I thought I was going 
to be the world's greatest dramatic 
tenor,” he recalls now with relish, 
“Came the contest, a good time was 
had by ail, including myself, and that 
was that, ‘No more contests for me/ 
I said. Tm going to get mine by the 
long, hard road.' 

“I went to Edward Norris, who's re- 
sponsible for what voice I have. 
He worked out my range, added note 
by note gradually, without forcing the 
voice. Then I talked a guy on the 
local radio station into giving me fif- 
teen minutes on the air twice a week. 
I didn’t have much to offer, but I knew 



Upper left: Kenny and Mrs, 
Kenny. He earned $19 a week 
when he married her. Above: 
Borrowed money bought his 
first ”Tuk/’ Right: Jack Benny 



BY IDA 
ZEITLIN 



T HERE are three Kenny Bakers. 
One is the bashful clown who 
gets pushed around by Jack Ben- 
ny and his gang, and manages to do a 
little sly pushing around himself. 

One is the not-so-bashful tenor, 
whose voice vibrates with seductive 
undertones that make girls melt. 

These two you know. 

The one you don't know is a tall 
young man, neither bashful nor bold. 
The only thing about him that suggests 
his radio character is a boyishness 
which you feel would lend itself easily 
to any kind of foolery. If I had to 
describe him in a single word, I should 
call him eager. He has the nonchalant 
manner of the young modern, but his 
nonchalance can't quench the glow in 
his blue eyes nor mask the warmth in 
his voice as he tells of his debt to the 
two women whose faith in him helped 
him to keep faith with himself, 

“When I was a kid in Long Beach, 
California,” he said, “I had a high so- 
prano voice. It didn’t mean a thing to 
me, but my mother was proud of it 
She taught me a song that went: 
‘You're a wonderful mother, dear old 
mother of mine/ or words to that effect. 
Maybe,” he grinned, “she had a pur- 
pose in teaching it to me. I wouldn't 
know. Anyway, it was the only song 
I knew, and Vd warble it to please her, 
I joined the high -school glee club, be- 
cause 1 liked the fellows and because 
it was easy and because it gave me an 
extra half -credit. But sing for a living? 
Not me. I was going info my father's 
furniture business, 

“Well, that’s where I was wrong,” 
He ran his fingers ruefully through his 
bright-brown hair* so thick and wavy 
that what would have wrought havoc 



with an ordinary coiffure left his Un- 
ruffled. “The depression knocked Dad’s 
business into a cocked hat. I decided 
it wasn’t fair to put him to the expense 
of sending me through college, unless I 
found something I wanted to go to col- 
lege for, besides just marking time. 
So I spent the next year working and 
trying to discover my niche. 

“Well, all this time, Mother'd sort of 
keep gently calling my attention to the 
voice, I just laughed, especially be- 
cause after it changed I was left with 
about six notes. I couldn’t sing below 
middle C, and had to struggle for that. 
But she was a determined lady, my 
mother. She was always snaking me 
around to somebody whose brother-in- 
law or second cousin knew somebody 
who knew a singer. Finally she 
struck gold. She met a woman who'd 
been a concert singer herself years 
ago, and she suggested I kind of wan- 
der out there and sing a little bit for 
the lady. 1 did it to oblige. She told 
me I had a voice and wanted to give 
me lessons. And for the first time 
I began to wonder. I wondered if 
there was anything in this % r oice idea, 
I wondered if I could really make a 
living that way. So I set about finding 
out.” 



LIE WENT to Long Beach Junior 
* * College and took all the courses of- 
fered in music. He was given encour- 
agement and help. He began to think 
his mother’s ambition for him might 
not be so darned comic, after all. And 
once that thought took root* it spread 
rapidly and to sturdy dimensions. No 
longer did his mother have to nurse 
the flame. He took it over, and blew 
on it himself. He sang in the col- 
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I needed that sort of experience. 

4 ‘That was the point— when I hadn't 
two cents in my pocket— that I made 
up my mind I couldn't live another 
day without Jerry. Her mother and 
dad put their foot down. The idea 
of their daughter falling in love with 
a no-account ham singer certainly 
didn’t make a hit with them. Well, a 
little job came my way and I called 
up Jerry, Tve got enough,' I told 
her, 'to pay for the license and the 
p re ac h er an d so me fl o we rs for you, 
with ten or fifteen bucks over! How 
about it?' She said: ‘Fine 1 ./ so we 

ran away and got married, and moved 
in with Mother and Dad, who thought 
it was fine too. Her folks/* he grinned, 
“were sore for a couple of weeks, but 
then they came round like good sports, 

D1GHT after that, things began pop- 
^ ping for a while. I got two jobs — 
one with a local quartet, one in a 
church, I earned the munificent sum 
of $19 a week, and we got our own 
little love-nest in Los Angeles — with 
about fifteen thousand others/ 1 

It was all fun at first, even on $19 
a week. They were together, and any 
day anything might happen. Excite- 
ment lurked in every visit from the 
postman, romance rang in every tele- 
phone call. One day something did 
happen, Kenny was asked to sing at 
the Greek Theater, whose productions 
were attended by all the big-shots. 

They went into a rapturous clinch, 
before settling down to brass tacks. 
He*d have to have a tuxedo. And 
since there was no other way, they 
borrowed the money. When it came, 
he decked himself out in it, and Jerry 
told him he looked beautiful. He de- 
parted for the theater to rehearse. 
Anxious to determine whether his 
voice would carry in that open-air 
auditorium, he propped an elbow on 
the piano as he sang and cupped a 
palm around his ear. “Musi have 
looked like Fopeye calling to his mate/ 1 
he admits. Next day he was notified 
that the decorous lady in charge 
couldn't use him, “Said your voice 
was all right/ 1 the agent informed 
him, “but your stance was cockeyed/* 



Two women helped Kenny face failure, sing his way 
to success* They're his wife (left) and his mother 



So they were left high and dry with 
a “tux'* to pay for and their disap- 
pointment to swallow. Light blazed 
again, when Kenny sang for nine 
weeks at the Biltmore Bowl, earning 
$40 per, but it died as swiftly, for that 
engagement led nowhere. Neither did 
the occasional movie jobs he managed 
to land. Instead of broadening, the 
horizon narrowed. Letters were few- 
er and farther between; the phone 
stopped ringing. They moved to hum- 
bler quarters, “If it hadn't been for 
Mother and Dad bringing in a few 
groceries now and then/* said Baker, 
“we f d have been sunk. We lived on 
beans and scalloped potatoes, and that's 
a diet you can get pretty tired of. We 
couldn't even pay the rent for a while, 
because you have to eat. And the only 
gas we bought was to run me back and 
forth, looking for work. But never a 
squawk out of little Jerry/ 1 

klOT long after that Kenny was 
* ’ promised three days 1 work in the 
movies, and they celebrated with a 
visit to his mother and dad. Mrs. 
Kenny, Sr., brought out a slip of pa- 
per and handed it to her son — a little 
dubiously, since she knew how he felt 
about contests. It was a circular an- 
nouncing the Texaco Radio Open. 

“Fhooey!" snorted Kenny. “These 
contests! Nothing ever happens, 1 don’t 
want any part of it/ 1 

Mother said no more, but when 
Kenny was emptying his pockets at 
home that evening, he discovered the 



circular, which she had quietly tucked 
into one of them. He stared at it, and 
then, “for no good reason — I can't tell 
now why I did it— I sat down at the 
desk, filled in the blank and ran out 
and mailed it/* 

He was notified to appear for an au- 
dition the next Sunday evening. He 
knew nothing would come of it, and 
smiled grimly at his own foolishness 
when he learned that twelve hundred 
contestants had been entered. But he 
believed in finishing what he'd started, 
and sang his song. Presently a com- 
mitteeman ambled over. “Be here at 
nine tomorrow/' he said, “for the semi- 
finals,' 1 

Jerry waited for him with shining 
eyes. “Don't get excited, Hon/ 1 he 
warned her, his own voice shaking, 
“They’ll probably kick me out/ 1 

4 'Kenny!'* she cried in dismay, 
“You're supposed to be at the studio at 
nine tomorrow. 1 ' 

Here was calamity. The three days' 
long-awaited work had materialized. 
It would mean cash in hand. He 
couldn't give it up for what would in 
all likelihood prove a mirage. He 
phoned the studio at 8:30 next morn- 
ing, blurting explanations* Would they 
give him an hour's grace? Could he 
report at 10 instead of 9? 

They said he could and he raced to 
the broadcasting rooms* A lot of peo- 
ple were hanging around. He joined 
them* They were all in the same boat 
— except for one thing. The others 
seemed to have plenty of time on their 



hands. He alone kept casting anguished 
glances at the clock, as the hands 
moved to 9:30, to 9:45, to 9:50, anj 
nothing happened. Then he set his 
lips and talked turkey to himself: 
“Regardless of whether you win this 
contest or not, Kenny, my lad, you're 
sticking it through/' he said. 

At eleven o’clock the first of the six- 
teen semi-finalists was called. One by 
one they were eliminated. Kenny was 
ninth. Every time anyone in authority 
appeared, his head would start swim- 
ming and his heart shot like a can- 
non-ball to his throat. Then a brief 
respite — safe for a minute or two!— 
then another agony of suspense while 
he prayed inwardly: “Don't let them 
kick me out!” The contestants were 
narrowed down to five* to three, to 
two — Baker and another, *T don't 
know now," he says, “why I didn't 
faint/ 1 The other man sang, Kenny 
sang. Then he sat and waited— played 
out, too weary with emotion to be 
conscious of what he felt. Even when 
he heard: “First place — Kenny Baker/ 1 
he couldn't believe it. 

THE prize in cash wasn't much, but 
* he was given a week's engagement 
at the Cocoanut Grove— that showcase 
of Hollywood where a performance 
reaches the eyes and ears of everybody 
who's anybody. He proved that the 
chance was all he needed* The week's 
engagement stretched to four months. 
Mervyn Le Roy put him under person- 
al contract for the movies, and con- 
vinced Jack Benny that he'd be an 
ornament to radio's No* 1 program — 
where we hope to continue to hear 
Kenny I and Kenny II for many moons 
to come* But whenever you listen to 
him hereafter, remember Kenny III, 
too — Kenny III and two women — his 
mother, softly slipping a despised cir- 
cular into his pocket — his wife, never 
complaining when the present was 
dark and the future no brighter* 

Kenny Baker may be heard Sundays 
on the Jello program over an NBC 
network at 7 p.m, EST (6 CSX; 5 M ST; 
4 PST), and later for the West Coa&t 
at 6:30 p*m, PST (9:30 MST), 
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M IDNIGHT of December 31, 1917. 
Boats whistled on San Francis- 
co Bay. Market Street surged 
with noise. At the Palace and St, 
Francis, head waiters gave up in des- 
pair, Tait’s was jammed. Coffee Dan’s 
was blue with smoke and ribaldry. The 
tumult swelled up Nob Hill to the little 
apartment on Taylor Street. 

Cable-cars jangled their bells as 
they rattled by. Irene Rich smiled , , * 
Thoughtfully she regarded the disman- 
tled room. Book shelves were bare. 
Light patches showed where pictures 
had been. Rugs lay rolled in a corner. 

In a few days Mrs. Rich would be- 
come Miss Rich. She and her family 
were moving to Hollywood. 

Ten years ago, almost to the minute, 
a far larger apartment had looked as 
bare and unfamiliar, A home was 
breaking up in Buffalo* New York, 
never quite to be reassembled again. 
Now young brother Dick was at war. 
Father Luther was dead. Ten years 
gone in which three children had been 
born and one had died; in which two 
marriages had ended in divorce. 

Perhaps Irene had a moment of mis- 
giving as she thought of those years, 
their high hopes and disappointments. 
She says not* It did not occur to her 
that Hollywood might be another fiasco. 
She had given pictures a try, hadn't 
she? There could be no more mistakes 
now — not with Jane, a year old and 
healthy, lying asleep with her fist 
tucked under her chin; and Frances 
valiantly blinking her blue eyes to 
keep sleep out; nor with Mother 
Luther counting stitches of grey wool 
for Dick’s socks and looking askance at 
babies of one year and seven who sit 
up to see the New Year in. 

IRENE smiled at her mother, who, in 
* all the years to come, would always 
consider her a stubborn, misguided 
child. Irene knew well that they were 
seeing in, not a new year, but a new 
life . * * a life which would, by all the 
strength of that very stubbomess, be 
healthy, wealthy and wise. So, she saw 
the future correctly * * , for ten more 
years. What she could not see was the 
turn of another decade: another mar- 
riage, another career, quarrels, and 
hardship once more. 

And so to H o 11 y wo od on a shoe- 
string came “Miss” Irene Rich, to the 
Hollywood of Mabel Normand, Fatty 
Arbuckie, Wally Reid; of the famous 
unsolved murder of Desmond Taylor; 
of Douglas Fairbanks and “America's 
Sweetheart”; of flimflam and scandals 
and small-town friendliness. 

Her three weeks’ trial in pictures 
was not mere luck. She proved her 
rightness. In less than a year she was 
a leading woman, advanced through 
the ranks of extras. Irene had found 
herself * , . and what she found was 
happy and saleable* Other girls made 
good as abruptly, but Irene made good 
in a special, lasting way* From the be- 
ginning she was different, unconscious- 
ly, but noticeably, so* Never was she 
a cheap imitation of any star. Perox- 
ide was a mouth- wash, not a beauty 
aid, in her medicine cabinet. She had 
no poses. Instead, sorrow had given 
her poise. Responsibility made her 
eyes dash with determination and grow 
tender with affection* People liked 
her. 

But there was no central casting 
office to make things easier in those 
days* An extra’s alarm was set for six 
every morning either for work or for 
looking for work. Those were hard 
days . * * but days that proved Irene’s 
worth, her character , , . 

One can see Irene standing and wait- 
ing (near the front) in a long line of 
girls , * * and so could the casting di- 
rectors. Irene was different. She 
wasn’t sleepy. She didn’t have a hang- 
over. She had no tales to tell of the 



Irene was packing again. Mother 
Luther frowned and didn’t hide her 
disapproval, “No matter what you call 
it, it’s going off with a man* Worse 
than a man, an actor!’* 

The world was too good to be cross. 
Tomorrow Irene was to become a lead- 
ing woman* “With Dustin Farnum, 
Mamma, 1 * she laughed, “on location 
with a million chaperons. Doesn’t it 
sound wonderful?” 

Mabel Luther would not be appeased. 
It would only have been respectable in 
her mind if Irene had taken her and 
the children along And so, on social 
jaunts in the future, Irene did. 

But this was work and she was the 
wage- earner. “Was it indecent to 
show apartments to strange men in 
San Francisco?” she teased. “Did you 
chaperon me then?” 

Off Irene went the next morning, 
out of bad, bad Hollywood to depraved 
location to be a farm -wife in calico! 

There is a side of Irene that is cal- 
ico, that wears slacks and climbs trees 
(just last Summer) and likes cottages 
without electricity or gas. There is 
another side that likes penthouses and 
parties and men in love with her. She 
had been “calico” for a good many 
years. Married at seventeen, again 
at twenty, supporting a family at 
twenty -five, she had had a great deal 
of life, but no youth at all, 

XT TWENTY-SEVEN, with success 
'' within reach, Irene Rich might 
have become part of the wild Holly- 
wood of scandal -sheet — but for one 
thing. True, she lived with her mother, 
but other girls lived with their mothers 
and did not eseape. Mary Miles M in- 
ter and her mother both became central 
figures in the Desmond Taylor murder 
trial. She had two children to think of, 
but so did many others who found dope 
a sure pick-up * * . for a while . , , 
when the strain of long hours topped 
an all-night party* 

The one thing was her friendship 
with Will Rogers , * * not the Will of 
fame and fortune, but the shy young 
man who vied with Charlie Ray for 
the title of “America's Bashful Boy.” 
For ten pictures in two years Irene 
was Will’s farm sweetheart or wife 
and forever after his very good friend* 
Will was a family man and, if I may 
be permitted a paradox, arrogantly un- 
assuming, Irene was a family woman, 
but it is less easy for a beautiful wo- 
man to ignore admiration. Perhaps 
without Will’s example she would not 
have dung to the life that was healthy, 
wealthy and wise. It wasn’t easy. 
Irene is no paragon. She’s a very hu- 
man woman. Perhaps, too, she would 
have spent her money in the Holly- 
wood manner, faster than it came in, 
but Will didn’t splurge. Neither, 
herefore, did Irene. 

LJER first little bungalow was paid for 
1 * and so was her first car— a model T p 
brass-fronted Ford that still had to be 
cranked in those days! People laughed. 
Her director ridiculed her publicly. 
“Look, boys and girls,” he shouted 
through his megaphone, “Here comes 
our leading lady — in a tin lizzie.” That 
wasn’t good natured ragging* It was 
Hollywood’s scorn for a cheap-skate. 

That kidding made Irene sore* Her 
chin went up higher and so did her 
bank balance. Never would she “go 
Hollywood” * . , that was an oath to 
herself. Stars and scandals came and 
went, but Irene Rich never lay awake 
at night wondering what the morning 
papers would say about her. 

Land was her indulgence, a symbol, 
it seemed then, of security. She sold 
her first bungalow for $10,000 at a neat 
profit and made that the first payment 
on the house near Laurel Canyon. A 
fateful ownership, that, ushered in 
with panic and kindness; ushered out 



party she’d been to “until dawn, my 
dear,” nor could she groan at the 
“awful thing that assistant director 
said to me,” gladly accepted in the 
interests of a career* Irene had not 
been at a party. She had been lying 
on her stomach before her fireplace 
romping with her children; tucking 
them in bed and following soon after. 

Directors appreciated Irene . * * she 
was every kind of bit-player and ex- 
tra* Cecil B. De Mille had cast her as 
a vamp — and what a vamp! Eye 



make-up reaching to her temples, a 
brazen cigarette between her lips, 
fingers toying with a champagne glass. 
Hot stuff — vintage 1918* A dance-hall 
girl in the Klondike, a cowgirl in 
horse operas, chased by Indians, chas- 
ing Indians, (Being able to stay on 
a horse got her more than one job.) 

In her first year, she saved $750! On 
extra’s pay that Is something. For 
Irene, it was the down payment on a 
bungalow. 

Then one night in November, 1918, 
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SORROW BROUGHT 
HER POISE, DIGNITY, 
SUCCESS IN HOLLY- 
WOOD— BUT IRENE 
RICH YEARNED FOR 
WIDER HORIZONS! 



BY HALLY 
POMEROY 



Movie parts made Irene 
many *sided: For De 

Mille she was a vamp) 



Will Rogers taught 
Irene his wise rules for 
“living with people” 
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with tragedy and death and heartache. 

This was success, moving up to the 
hills. Proud as a peacock and just as 
foolish, she drove to it on that hot 
Summer afternoon. 

“All ours/’ gloated this very posses- 
sive young woman. All hers . , . but 
for a few minor details. The house 
would not be formally transferred to 
her until Monday, nor would the in- 
surance. But this w'as Saturday and 
for once in a blue moon she had no 
work for two whole days. 

She waved at her new neighbors as 
she chugged up the hill . , . Milton 
Sills, Wallace Reid, William and Dus- 
tin Fa mum, and thought of a house- 
warming. It came sooner than she ex- 
pected , . . and differently! 

Californians have noses like hounds 
for one smell . , , burning grass; Down 
the canyon roared fire like a breaking 
wave. Scrub oaks went up like old 
Christmas trees. There was no Are de- 
partment to call. Laurel Canyon was 
outside of city limits, then. With a 
garden hose in hand Irene climbed to 
the uppermost peak of the roof and did 
some heartfelt praying and spraying, 
and, you may be sure, damning at her 
own reckless impatience, 

LJOLLYWOOD was different then, 

* Perhaps today big business makes 
stipulations in contracts against neigh- 
bor! iness, It didn’t then. Her neighbors, 
four of Hollywood’s biggest stars, 
rushed up the hill and with old sacks 
and garden rakes and their own bare 
hands beat out the fixe. Eyebrowless 
and grimy, they were Irene’s house- 
warming party. 

Drama, breaks and nonsense. Liv- 
ing in her children, in her parts, but 
never daring to live within herself... 
that was Irene's life for ten years. That 
is living till it hurts with unadmitted 
emptiness. 

She might have been playing farm 
wives still had she not been late to an 
appointment. That is her “break.” 
Mary Pickford was making "Rosita/' 
It was to be a super -colossal produc- 
tion with Ernst Lubitsch, imported 
from Germany, directing. 

“Peasants/’ he shouted at all of 
Hollywood’s lovely ladies, “Look how 
you walk. Cows or courtesans. I want 
a queen — regal, lovely.” Suddenly he 
shushed his yes-men and stared. 
Across the great bare set a dark-haired 
woman walked, easily, naturally, with 
dignity. “There’s my queen/ 1 he 
cried, “see how she walks!” 

Irene, who had played nothing but 
American “peasants,” became the 
Queen of Spain to the great Holbrook 
B! inn's King. That part made Irene 
Rich, made her, at last, a really im- 
portant figure in pictures. From then 
on there were “Irene Rich parts” that 
we all remember, that no one else 
could have done as perfectly. 

IT WAS Lubitsch again who rescued 

* Irene from the oblivion of type cast- 
ing. Over all objections and her own 
doubts, he gave her the coveted role 
of Mrs. Erlynne in Oscar Wilde’s play, 
“Lady Windermere’s Fan,” 

“You can't be a bad woman?” 
Lubitsch roared with laugher. “She 
is more sad than bad. No? Yes! A 
red wig,” he commanded, “bobbed.” 
To Irene he whispered. "It will be 
magic. You’ll see. It will change your 
soul.” 

It was magic, indeed, since red 
photographs black/ But Irene was too 
busy being bold and bad to remember 
that technical fact. 

Irene learned a lot in that picture, 
professionally and personally. For the 
racing scenes, the company was taken 
to Toronto, Canada. Lubitsch was tired 
of the over-acting of movie extras. He 
wanted the real thing, the authentic, 
fashionable reaction to horse racing . . , 




Great moments of rapturous 
happiness and heart-heavy sorrow 
come in Irene Rich's life . Follow 
her great story — -Part IV is com - 
mg next week in Radio Guide! 



Sacrifice and constant struggle; They filled the teeter* 
totter life Irene Rich lived In her early Hollywood days 



and to Mrs. Erlynne. An exclusive 
racing club connived with him. At 
dawn cameras were concealed under 
stairs, behind doors, covering every 
place that Toronto’s best snobs might 
look. 

Before the first race, Irene was driv- 
en to the gate of the club grounds and 
left alone in a limousine, Irene? I 
beg your pardon. Mrs. Erlynne, her- 
self. Movie make-up in daylight 
makes anyone look like a painted 
hussy. Add to that a dross bristling 
with monkey fur, a hat with a plume 
to her shoulder . . * and Toronto soci- 
ety, its shocked surprise, its horror, 
indignation and anger, and, finally, its 
smug satisfaction, “At least,” each 
person murmured quite audibly, “the 
creature is outside the gate. How 
could she imagine that she would be 
admitted?” 

The last trace of Irene Rich vanished 
under those stares, Mrs. Erlynne, 
demi-monde, one-time lady* sat there 
defiant and frightened. For a moment 
Irene wanted to explain . . * as many 
an outcast has wanted to explain. She 
knew she couldn’t, of course, and 
knew, at that moment, the tragedy of 
the world’s Mrs. Erlynnes, This was a 
“Lubitsch touch/’ indeed, real genius. 

No one saw the second race that day. 
Every eye turned toward the entrance. 
“That creature” was coming in! She 
was walking by the grandstand, chin 
up, and eyes moist. She was— “Yes, 
actually, my dear,” entering a box. 

There alone Irene watched the races; 
acted her part , , , if it was acting by 
then. The camera’s eye saw it all. 
Not only Mrs. Erlynne, but the 
crowd's reaction, the authentic mob 
hatred for the outcast. 

Toronto’s evening papers carried the 
story of the trick, Toronto's society 
rushed to lionize Irene, An amusing 
experience? No doubt. But during 
that afternoon Irene Rich lived a whole 
lot more of life. It gave her knowledge 
of the under-dog. She was to need it. 



“Different” Irene 
won her first big 
part because she 
walked like a queenl 
Left: as the Queen of 
Spain, In “Rosita,” 
with Holbrook Bflnn 
(right) and Director 
Ernst Lubitsch (left) 



Irene Rich may be 
heard on Fridays 
starring on her own 
program, broadcast 
on a network of the 
National Broadcast* 
mg Company at 8 
p.m. EST (7 CST; 
6 MST; 5 PST), 
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ONCE AGAIN RADIO GUIDE POLLS THE 
NATION TO DISCOVER WHO’S WHO AND 
WHAT’S WHAT ALONG THE 1937 AIRWAYS! 



HE Star of Stars for 1937! 

Who will win? Who will stand 
supreme ruler of the airwaves dur- 
ing what will probably be the biggest 
year radio has yet seen— the year 1937? 

Radio Guide is going to find out. 
With your help, Radio Guide will once 
more give America the most authorita- 
tive ranking of radio stars available* 
You— you who have cast your votes in 
the balloting of previous years— will 
be asked again to register your opinion 
of the big stars now on the air; you 
will be asked to tell just how they rank 
in your scale of entertainment values. 

On this page you'll find the 1937 
Star of Stars election ballot. Fill it out 
now and send it in. 

Proudly, Radio Guxde offers its read- 
ers this opportunity to honor the great 
stars of their choice; proudly, because 
the Star of Stars election is the most 
authentic; proudly, because in this 
balloting the reader, and the reader 
only, is the one whose vote count*. 
Radio Guide acts only as a clearing - 
house for your votes: The choice is 
strictly your own! 

Who will win? Your guess is as good 
as ours — and perhaps better! 

Last year's Star of Stars was Jack 
Benny, Eddie Cantor was close on his 



heels, with Nelson Eddy in third place. 
Lanny Ross was fourth, and Lulu Belle, 
beloved star of the National Barn 
Dance, came in fifth* Sixth was Rudy 
VaUee; seventh, Joan Blaine, star of 
“The Story of Mary Marlin"; Bing 
Crosby was eighth, Fred Alien ninth, 
Jessica Dragonette tenth, Grace Moore 
eleventh, and Helen Hayes twelfth. 

This year's ranking will show many 
changes in the parade of stars. But 
Jack Benny's fans, at least, have rea- 
son to be hopeful. When Jack was 
named Star of Stars in 1936, it was 
the second time he had won that honor! 
First place was his also in 1935! 

In filling out the ballot, first name 
your Star of Stars, then complete the 
other individual classifications. The 
name of your first choice may occur 
more than once in the ballot, of course. 
And don't forget your name and ad- 
dress * The ballot isn't valid without 
them! 

You may vote every week for the 
duration of the election* Every mem- 
ber of your family may vote. And re- 
member — the Star of Stars election 
will be decided on one basis, and one 
basis only: the number of ballots cast. 
The star getting the most votes Is the 
star who will win! 



Nelson Eddy finished 
In third place in last 
year's big “star ^stakes" 

WHO 
WILL BE 
THIS YEAR'S 
STAR of STARS? 



“Bsmbi.” Below: 
“Mary Marlin" 
or Joan Blaine 



OFFICIAL STAR OF STARS ELECTION 

My favorite Star of Star* is 


BALLOT 


My favorite Musical Program is 




My favorite Dramatic Program is _ . . 




My favorite Children’s Program is 




My favorite Dance Orchestra is 




Mv favorite Mai* Sinm al Popular Songs Is ' — . - - ; 




My favorite Female Singer of Popular Songs is 
My favorite Singer of Operatic or Classical Songs Is 
My favorite Comedian or Comedy Act is . 

My favorite Announcer is 




My favorite Sports Announcer is 




My favorite Commentator is 




My name is 




My address is 




Sir-.'tl mil XuniUci 


City unil Sijitti 


Mall your ballot to Star of Stars Election Tellers, Radio Guide, 
1-10*37 731 Plymouth Court, Chicago, Illinois 
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HIDDEN TRAGEDIES IN ETHEL 
BARRYMORE'S LIFE 



W E were silting in Ethel Barry- 
more's home in Mamaroneck, 
in the living-room that has 
seen so many hidden tragedies and 
joys in the lives of the Barrymores. 

Ethel Barrymore looked incredibly 
young for a woman of fifty-seven. Her 
face is fair; her skin lovely and trans- 
lucent. 

I asked her, “If you had the choice, 
would you live your life over exactly 
as you have?' 1 

Proudly she threw back her head 
and said, “I’d live my whole life over 
again exactly as I've lived it. Il T s 
been a wonderful II ie!” 

A wonderful life! My mind spiraled 
back over the years. 

For more than a turbulent half-cen- 
tury Ethel Barrymore, through every 
sort of privation, through the grimmest 
of tragedy, through the cruelest of the 
indignities that life has forced on her, 
has remembered who and what she is. 

To the world she was gay young 
Ethel, the fortunate daughter of 
Georgianna Drew, the distinguished 
comedienne, and Maurice Barrymore, 
one of the greatest matinee idols of his 
day. She was considered the happiest, 
the most charming, the “most engaged 
girl in America/ 1 

AND while the world envied her, 
^ she looked back on a girlhood 
stark with terror and tragedy. She re- 
membered a broken home and all that 
had followed in its wake. For a few 
years her mother, Georg ie Drew, and 
her father, Maurice, had been happy. 
Then the di (Terences in temperaments 
drew them further and further apart. 
Georgie became a convert to Cathol- 
icism, while Maurice flung away his 
life amid gay companions. He hardly 
knew what it meant to sleep. So long 
as he could find a crony to stay awake 
with him, he would stay up. 

Georgie Drew was not one to accept 
meekly everything that life handed 
her. One day, on hearing reports that 
her husband was being attentive to 
another woman, she rushed to her ri- 
val's apartment and, finding her out, 
she wrecked the apartment. She broke 
chairs, vases, plates, everything she 
could lay her hands on. Then, amid 
the debris that had once been the 
furniture in the apartment, she care- 
fully placed her calling-card! 

It was on Ethel that the burden of 
their unhappy home fell hardest. She 
was the closest to her mother, and she 
was heart-broken. Worse still was to 
come, for Georgie Drew — she who had 
been known throughout the country as 
merry Georgie Drew — grew pale and 
wan. 

In those days physicians knew very 
little about tuberculosis, but they were 
sure of one thing — that Georgie Drew 
must not remain in the East. They 
advised her to go to California, 

The boys were in school then, her 
husband on tour, so eleven-year-old- 
Ethel traveled alone with her mother 
across the continent. And in California 
her mother seemed to grow better. But 
it didn't last. One night her mother 
murmured restlessly in her sleep. She 
caught her daughter’s hand in hers 
and then faded into merciful uncon- 
sciousness. Before morning, she died. 




LIFE IS ALWAYS GLAD TODAYS— NEVER 
THE SAD YESTERDAYS SHE REVEALS HERE 

BY LORRAINE THOMAS 



moons you ever heard of. Her husband 
accompanied her while she went on 
tour with a play! 

If Ethel had only realised it, that 
honeymoon was to sound the keynote 
of her whole married life. Russell Colt 
was essentially a playboy. Though he 
tried his hand at various occupations, 
he never took them seriously, 

CTHEL retired from the stage tem- 
porarily so that she might have her 
first child, Sam, Perhaps she hoped 
Sam might bring them together, might 
awaken in his father a keener sense 
of responsibility. 

But Sam didn’t bring them together. 
And back Ethel went* trouping on the 

stage. 

Even today* she will smile wryly if 
you ask her if it was ambition or love 
of the stage that drove her on. 

“Ambition?" she’ll say, her eyes 
mocking you. u l wanted to do every- 
thing ! could for my children* to give 
them the finest education I could. 
There was no one else to do it.” 

Two years after Sam's birth, it 
looked as if Ethel's marriage was over. 
From Los Angeles came reports that 
special messengers were speeding to 
New York with divorce papers. 

To Ethel's cunt, Mrs. Drew* the re- 
porters came f it an explanation* She 
said, "It is all over with Ethel, Her 
{Continued on Page 44) 



A year later Ethel was barnstorming 
in Canada with her grandmother's 
company. They were very poor, and 
sometimes slept on trunks In cold 
theaters or traveled with the sheriff in 
hot pursuit after them. 

And then tragedy struck once again 
at the life of the Barrymores. For a 
long time they had tried to hide the 
fact that a cloud had come over Mau- 
rice’s mind. Ethel’s father, who had 
been so brilliant, so witty, so well 
loved, was subject now to violent 
storms that left him weak with anger 
and wild with fear. 

THE time came when Maurices men- 
1 tal illness was an open scandal. He 
went raving mad on the stage of a 
vaudeville house and was taken to a 
sanitarium. 

Ethel made herself responsible for 
his care, for his comfort. And she spent 
money lavishly so that his surround- 
ings might be like home. 

Already Ethel, John and Lionel wore 
making theatrical history. Already 
they were a trio* staunch and loyal to 
each other* however mad and reckless 
they might seem to others. 

Yet it was through John, whom she 
loved so dearly* that the third great 
tragedy of Ethel's life was to come. 
All unknowing, never dreaming what 
it portended for Ethel’s future, John 
introduced her to his friend, Russell 



Left! Ethel sees 
days pass — with 
no regrets. Below: 
Ethel in an old 
Broadway play* 
“The Love Duel” 



Colt* the son of Pomeroy Colt, the 
millionaire manufacturer. Russell was 
only twenty-six years old* a few year 4 * 
younger than Ethel* and extremely 
handsome. 

No one dreamed that he would win 
Ethel's heart* for she had had her 
choice of many wealthy men and 
had turned them all down. 

People laughed at the reports of her 
engagement, but Ethel and Russell 
were married, very quietly* in the 
rectory of the Church of the Most 
Precious Blood in Hyde Park* twelve 
miles from Boston. 

And then Ethel and her husband 
went off on one of the strangest honey- 
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I F THERE are ten kidnapers in this 
county " growled Detective Lieu- 
tenant Perry Archer, “Fll eat ’em. 
I hate kidnapers!” 

On this lovely May morning the en- 
tire San Marino police force was wor- 
ned. B. E. Sackett and his subordinate 
G-men were worried. And Herbert 
D. Ivey, bank president and head of 
the Pasadena Clearing House Associa- 
tion, was most worried of all. 

For that morning, a menacing voice 
had growled into Ivey's ear, over the 
telephone in his palatial home: 

‘This is your last chance to pay up!” 
And Ivey knew what that meant. For 
days, he had been receiving threaten- 
ing letters, demanding the payment of 
$72,000 on penalty of kidnaping. Some 
days before, an armed man had tried 
to force his way into the house, on the 
pretext of delivering a package. Fol- 
lowing that outrage had come a letter 
which said, among other things: "You 
have not escaped our hands yet, old 
man . . „ We have plenty of stuff to 
start a young war . . . there are ten of 
us , * . If you go to the police you could 
only get one or two at most, and the 



rest would spend their lives to get 

you!” 

So it was no wonder that Mr. Her- 
bert Ivey was worried, on that Cali- 
fornia Spring morning. But worried or 
not, he had shown sufficient courage 
and common sense to go to the police 
and the Department of Justice for pro- 
tection. And that was why Detective 
Lieutenant Perry Archer was growling 
about kidnapers. 

And as he growled, he pinned his 
nickel police shield to his coat, square- 
ly over his heart. 

"There's one thing about a kidnaper 
I do like,” said Archer, as he climbed 
into a radio car a moment later with 
Detective Lieutenant Harry Miller and 
an un-named G-man. "A kidnaper has 
to give warning. Like a rattlesnake. 
And then — ” 

"And then,” Miller finished his 
thought for him, "then we can plan a 
nice little trap for him. Like this one.” 

And an excellent plan it was. In the 
car ahead there appeared one lone in- 
dividual. Viewed from a short dis- 
tance, this man looked like the threat- 
ened banker, Herbert D. Ivey. But 
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“This is your last chance to pay 
upl” snarled the gruff thug to 
Bank President Herbert D. Ivey 




actually, the banker ish-iook mg driver 
of the little coupe was an operative 
of the Federal Department of Justice. 

THE note said/’ this second G-man 
* was murmuring — apparently to 
himself as he drove — "to drive at a 
moderate speed along this highway 
until another car cuts in ahead of us 
and stops. Then weTe to slop, too.” 

Talking to himself, all alone in the 
car? No, the G-man was not talking 
to himself. Neither was he alone in the 
car. For hidden in the rumble seat of 
that sedan and connected with the 
dri ver of the car by speaking-tube, was 
Detective Lieutenant M. E. Frank. 

And Frank was operating a two-way 
radio set! 

Oh, it was a tricky set-up for kid- 
napers to fathom! The little coupe 
bowled innocently along the highway, 
in apparent obedience of the instruc- 
tions given by the kidnapers to Mr. 
Ivey. Those instructions had been 
clear— to proceed along the highway 



until stopped and flagged by another 
car. There Ivey was to pick up a to- 
bacco tin which would be dropped. And 
this tin would contain final instructions 
for the payment of the $72,000 in ex- 
tortion money. 

It was a neatly -thought -out plan. 
But the police trap was even neater. 
For that innocent- looking little coupe 
not only contained a G-man and a 
hidden officer at a two-way radio set. 
It was also all but surrounded by 
police ears— four of them, including the 
one which contained Detective Archer 
and his associates. And all were 
equipped with radio! 

Suddenly, a small car passed the in- 
nocent little coupe. This car contained 
one man. It cut in ahead of the coupe, 
and came to a stop. The coupe stopped, 
too. 

"It's him!” murmured the G-man in 
the coupe, ungrammatically but effi- 
ciently, "He's just dropped the tobac- 
co tin!” 

Said Detective Frank, hidden in the 
rumble seat with his two-way radio: 

"All squads close in . . . all 

squads close in * , 

He went on broadcasting quickly to 
the G-man's dictation. And his ex- 
cited words were shot directly through 
the switchboard at police headquarters. 
Without a break, without a pause for 
the police broadcaster there to give 
instructions, they were relayed directly 
to the waiting cars. 

And suddenly, that entire highway 
came alive to the ringing screams of 
police sirens. 

THE extortionist in the small car, 
* the man who had just dropped the 



tobacco tin, was a young fellow with 
a quick eye and a deft hand on the 
steering wheel. Even before the first 
siren echoed, he had thrown his car 
into gear and was speeding away. 

And then the car containing Detec- 
tives Archer and Miller and a Fed- 
eral man shot past the innocent little 
coupe. Rubber burned on pavement 
Fenders grunted and squealed as they 
drove the nose of their squad car 
obliquely in front of the extortion car. 
Archer jumped out, gun in hand, 
"No you don't!” he growled. "Come 
out of that!” 

The young man behind the wheel 
had his gun out, too. He fired. Archer 
felt the sickening impact as the bullet 
struck squarely over his heart. His 
knees sagged, and blood ran down the 
front of his tunic. Archer collapsed. 
And then the police fire broke loose, 
"We saw Archer collapse,” Miller 
afterwards said. "So we opened fire.” 
They opened fire all right! The crim- 
inal, who identified himself as one 
Jack Williams, was struck by eight 
bullets! Williams died, a few days 
later, after police and G-men had es- 
tablished that he had tried to pull the 
job alone. Archer’s police instincts 
had been right: There hadn't been 

ten kidnapers in the county, after all. 
But at that, posing as a phantom mob 
of ten men, Williams put up an amaz- 
ingly clever try for that $72,000. And 
if it hadn't been for the two-way ra- 
dio stunt, he very likely would have 
got away. 

Archer? He recovered. Proving that 
truth can be at least as strange as 
fiction. That police shield he pinned 
over his heart stopped the bullet in 
time to save him! 
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INSIDE STUFF 

BY MARTIN LEWIS 




Elsie Hltz and Nick Dawson, starring in NBC's "Follow 
the Moon/' listen and laugh for Director Carle De Angelo 

PLUMS & PRUNES 



BY EVANS 



C HICAGO,— If Henry Ford has 
a ny th i n g to say a b out 1 1 * you 
won't be hearing those bother- 
some "chain break” announcements 
much longer. A chain break an- 
nouncement, you know, is one of those 
sales plugs that sandwiches itself 
between two high-class network pro- 
grams with such illuminating infor- 
mation as: "Dry with Pry, It will 
satisfy/' Or similar slogans. 

Aside from the bother they cause 
listeners, these commercial announce- 
ments irk the chain sponsors no end, 
for they inexpensively ride along on 
the merits of the preceding and suc- 
ceeding long programs — and like 
hitchhikers, they pay very little of the 
bill for gasoline, 

Mr, Ford has made an official pro- 
test with the major networks against 
chain breaks before and after Ford 
sponsored programs. To prove lie's 
sincere, he has ordered his own com- 
pany and dealers to stop using such 
announcements . , . Therefore, plums 
to you, Mr. Ford. 

Plums also to the guest of y our re- 
cent Ford concert — young Betty 
Jaynes , the child operatic iconder, 
Tnxiy her voice is of amazing quality. 
I repeat Conductor IturbVs spontane- 
ous remarks after her first song: "She 
is wonderful; she is beautiful. Betty, 
I predict for you a wonderful career/' 
Truman Bradley, mtkeman for the 
concert , likewise urns deeply impressed 
by Betty's sensafionaf gift of song. 

His best radio effort, and a most 
plumful one, is Joe Cook's new Satur- 
day night Chateau show. Caught Jan- 
uary 1), the program maintained a 
bright pace throughout and offered 
much of variety —every thing from the 
retiring Secret Service chief, William 
Moran, to "Tarzan" Weismuller and a 
man who floated over Niagara Falls in 
a barrel. The music of the show, ba- 
toned by Ernie Watson, is well done 
but secondary. Cook's quips leave 
little room for tunes. 



If you miss those electrical tran- 
scriptions of Rubinoff and his violin, 
blame it on the strike. They 'li return 
tvheu auto deliveries are resumed , 

As for "Do You Want to Be an Ac- 
tor?” the Sunday opus which replaced 
Good Will Court, l say prunes. Evi- 
dently there are others echoing this 
sentiment, for I learn from Hollywood 
that friends are grooming the veteran 
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Gus Edwards, of the perennial "School 
Days” vaudeville act, for a hearing 
by this sponsor. Edwards’ radio ver- 
sion of “School Days” already is spot- 
ted on KFWB, Hollywood. 

Prunes, really moldy ones, are re- 
served for the misleading practise of 
XEPN, one of those Mexican stations , 
for using unannounced recordings of 
the “Girls of the Golden West" follow- 
ing its * ( Millie and Tiltie" sketch. It 
is reported that listeners have been so 
misled by this procedure that they 
even sent Christmas presents to the 
" Girls of the Golden West ” at XEPN , 
not knowing they were playing Santa 
to lifeless phono recordings! 

Entertained last week at Elkhart, 
Ind. ; by their sponsor was the entire 
National Barn Dance cast. After a 
banquet, plans for 1937 were discussed. 
Consensus of opinion favored continu- 
ation of weekly guest-star or special- 
attraction shows. 

Improving as they get back in step 
are A I Pearce and H\s Gang , Tuesday 
nights* CBS, And most pleased was I 
to hear Cyril Pitts on last Tuesday’s 
show . This was Pitts' first radio per- 
formance since leaving Chicago last 
Fall to study in New York , 

Tag Lines: An M-G-M picture 

scout has tagged Jack Fulton, "Poetic 
Melodies” tenor. Jack last appeared 
in Paul Whiteman's “King of Jazz” 
flicker ten years ago , , , Bess Flynn, 
“Bachelor’s Children” author, will va- 
cation in California in March. 

Romance Corner: Chi-JVBC Mike- 
man Lester Lee Griffith has the prom- 
ise of Miss Laura Satterwhite, of the 
same studio's production department 
. , . January 23 mill be tueddiny day 
for Arthur (“Don Mario" ) Peterson * 
Jr,, of CBS' " Modern Cinderella " and 
Norma Hansom, of Caledonia , Minn, 
. . . Horace HeidFs singing guitarist, 
Alvina Hey, and Louise King, of the 
Brigadiers' King Sisters, teill u?alk the 
aisle in June . - , Could it mean any- 
thing that Phillips Lord , of “We, the 
People” and "Gang Busters” /a me, is 
seen places udfh Gicendlyn Jones? 

Pacific Peeks: The Boswell Sisters 
and Conrad Nagel are doing nicely on 
that West Coast only “California's 
Hour." Easterners with good sets may 
be able to hear it over KGO (790 kc) 
or KFBK (1490) on Sunday nights. 



I N CASE you didn't know* Burns and 
Allen shift sponsors and networks 
on April 1, with a nice big increase 
in pay from their new boss. Just about 
three years ago they made their bow 
to radio with Guy Lombardo’s orches- 
tra and received about a thousand a 
week for their efforts. According to a 
reliable source, their new job will pay 
off at ten thousand per week. 

Replacing Burns and Allen on their 
Wednesday night spot unit be Ken 
Murray and GsieaZd (Oh yeah) Labri- 
ola for at least twenty-six tveeks, Ray 
Noble is being considered to supply the 
music for this shoiv. 

They're telling me, so I'm telling 
you that Fred Waring may be back on 
the air soon for the same cigarette 
company that had Waring on the pay- 
roll several years ago. If the deal goes 
through* the program will hit the air- 
lanes sometime in February. 

Rudy Vallee's show moves to Holly* 
wood the end of this month and be- 
tween programs Rudy will be busy 
making a new picture. 

The Phil Baker show also does a lit- 
tle moving but not In the same direc- 
tion, nor for the same purpose. Phil is 
going to Miami to bask in the Florida 
sunshine for a few weeks. Russ Mor- 
gan's orchestra will supply the music 
on the program's Miami airings. 

Walter O'Keefe has a ueia idea for 
radio and he got a chance to audition 
i£ for a new sponsor who seems to like 
it, although decision for putting it on 
the air has been reserved. 

Alec Templeton, blind wizard of the 
piano keys, who has been heard on 
Dick Himber's Monday night show for 
the past few weeks, is leaving the 
Windy City for an engagement at the 
Rainbow Hoorn atop Radio City. 

Vivian della Chiesa is another radio 
star to pay the big city a visit — she ar- 
rived in New York on January 11 for 
a short stay and did her broadcast 
from the Radio City studios. Immedi- 
ately, the local radio scribes started to 
rave about her singing, one of them 
even going as far as taking credit for 
discovering the gal. Fm taondering 
what took them so bmp in raving about 
her voice. This department and my 



colleague , Evans Plummer, have rec- 
ognized her ability and said so in print 
ever since she icon the contest for new 
talent conducted by WBBM in Chi- 
cago* almost two years ago . Anyway, 
we hear Vivian is slated for a new 
spo7isored program as a result of her 
New York visit. 

The second Intercontinental Con- 
cert* which is arranged to acquaint 
listeners of the world with the music 
of various countries, will be broadcast 
by NBC and CBS on February 2L 

There's a cop stationed in the lobby 
of the Metropolitan Opera . The other 
day someone discovered that he was a 
pianist. Immediately an audition teas 
scheduled a I NBC, This item is being 
tor iff en before that audition, but if it 
turns out well, the policeman toitl be 
heard on Walter Koon’s "Music Is My 
Hobby ” program and another star u>ill 
have been discovered— maybei 

Several of the ether stars have been 
laid low due to the flu epidemic. Jane 
Pickens was one of the first to catch 
it She was flying from Chicago, where 
she is appearing in the Ziegfeld Fol- 
lies, to New York for her Saturday 
night broadcast. Her plane was 
grounded in Buffalo because of bad 
weather and this started a cold. Yet 
she continues working just the same. 

Lucille Manners mas asked to put on 
some ice skates for publicity pictures. 
She amazed the onlookers by shounup 
them she is an expert fancy skater and 
didn’t consent to take the pictures fust 
for appearances. 

Kilocycle Chatter: Harriet Hilliard 
is off for Hollywood to make another 
picture . * , Carl Hoff replaces Harry 
Salter on the CBS Hit Parade Janu- 
ary 30 . . . The Gold Medal feature 
hour will make a pick-up from Paris 
on February 5 . , . Ted Malone will 
salute Kansas, Iowa, Nebraska, Okla- 
homa, Colorado and Missouri on his 
broadcasts starting January 25. He’ll 
read the favorite poems of the gover- 
nors of those states, also ihe favorites 
of mayors of many cities. 

For the first time in seven years An- 
nouncer Kelvin Keech has been atcay 
from the studios due to illness. He 
was out for ten days because of the 
grippe, but he's back on the fob now , 



Below: Three “Rhythm Revuere”! Judy Cano v a does the 

"ripple,” Frank Parker the rhythm, and Shep Fields, the singing 
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S HOW business has always been en- 
dowed with a trace of lunacy. Call 
it temperament, creative fire or in- 
flated ego— the fact remains that stage* 
screen and radio people — especially the 
successful ones — often act in a way 
which would land those of us with 
more prosaic occupations in a mental 
institution. 

This crackpottery is especially ap- 
parent in radio. Affected announcers, 
eccentric comedians* pompous orches- 
tra leaders— need 1 mention names? 
Why, even sponsors— only yesterday 
normally and busily manufacturing 
their soap or lawn-mowers — get tem- 
peramental! 

That's why the Aces* — Goodman and 
Jane— disarm you. They don't look or 
talk or act like people in show busi- 
ness. They have no success formula to 
offer. They have no press-agent With 
six years of big-time success behind 
them, they are* believe it or not, a 
completely normal couple, with a sense 
of humor, a yen for placing two-dollar 
bets on horses, and relatives who have 
doctors' bills to pay and children to 
send through college. 

Their being "completely normal 11 
makes many things clear about Easy 
Aces: How they happened to get into 
radio in the first place, how their show 
manages to retain its popularity year 
after year, and why they are two of 
radio’s best-liked people. 

IT WAS just six years ago that a studio 
* mishap out in Kansas City launched 
the Aces in their amusing little comic 
skits. Goodman Ace was a Journal- 
Post newspaperman then, working 
endless hours as drama and music 
critic and columnist. But he saw in 
radio a chance to pick up a few mueh- 
nceded dollars. So he began to broad- 
cast drama and movie reviews on the 
local station KNBC. He also read the 
Sun day -pa per funnies for the “dear, 
dear kiddies/ 1 

One day the program which was to 
follow Ace’s was suddenly cancelled. 
He was given the signal to go ahead 
and continue talking. After a few 
minutes of ad-libbing he was at a loss 
for material. In desperation* he waved 
his wife* Jane, into the studio. “We're 
on the air, Honey*” he said, and began 
talking to her. 

Jane had never broadcast before. 
She was just another housewife — more 
intelligent* pert and pretty* perhaps, 
but a rank amateur; Goodman spoke 
to her about the day-to-day, common- 
place things in their life together. She 
made unconsciously funny answers to 
some of the remarks* merely giggled at 
others. As soon as the program was 
over, they rushed out of the studio. “So 
I won't broadcast any more,” Good- 
man consoled Jane at home. “So what? 
I’m still a newspaperman* thank God!” 
But the next day they were offered 
$30 a week to do more of their hus- 
band-and-wife banter and small talk. 
It seems quite a few listeners liked 



Above: Jane Ace went into radio by accident “We’re on the 
air. Honey,” her husband, Goodman, said as she watched 
him broadcast. They’ve teamed at the mike ever since! 



them. “They are so natural,” was the 
concensus of opinion. 

Thirty dollars was important money 
to the Aces then. So Goodman wrote 
the scripts and Jane giggled through 
them* mispronounced easy words* acted 
dumb. That's ail there was to the pro- 
gram. 

Some months later, during one of 
those bridge games you have night- 
mares about, Goodman got an idea. 
They would broadcast a typical subur- 
ban bridge game with all its small talk, 
gossip, arguments and bad playing. 
Jane would be his simple-minded part- 
ner — the kind who would trump an ace 
and laugh about it. He would be the 
husband who is no longer surprised by 
anything his wife does. There would 
be typical suburban friends to round 
out the foursome. 

He put the idea into effect. There 
was no attempt at laugh -a -minute 
comedy. “Easy Aces,” as they called 
the sketch, was conversational, “hom- 
ey,” cleverly dumb, 

T HE show caught on. After a few 
months on KNBC, it moved to the 
much larger station, WGN, in Chicago. 
Fan mail grew. Pay kept pace. Still 
Goodman would take no chances. 
Every day he would type out his col- 
umn for the Journal-Post and mail 
it in. 

The precaution proved to be unnec- 
essary. Today, broadcast over a Coast- 
to-Coast hook-up* the Easy Aces pro- 
gram is a radio landmark. It is no 



longer based on bridge, it is true: but 
it is much the same in flavor as that 
first broadcast of theirs. It is informal, 
easy* unforced. 

The Aces, remaining completely nor- 
mal, .still fit into their roles snugly. 
They talk casually. They rehearse only 
a short time. They don’t try to act. 

A CE still writes all the material for 
^ their show. He writes it effortlessly 
and quickly. His pockets bulge with 
notes penciled on backs of envelopes, 
on racing-forms and on menus. 

The Aces now play bridge on the air 
only once in a rare while. They mix 
up situations such as might happen in 
your own family with situations which 
can happen only to the Aces, where the 
well-meaning wife is simple and the 
husband is used to it. 

Homey and unaffected as rice pud- 
ding, the program still manages to 
sparkle. It does so because “com- 
pletely normal” in the case of the Aces 
does not mean “average” or “dull,” 
The Aces are completely normal in a 
spectacular way! 

“Goody,” as his friends call him, is 
tall, bespectacled and has sandy hair 
with a thin mustache to match. Even 
off -mike he has a dry, skeptical quality 
in his voice which makes it distinc- 
tively his own. Recently he received a 
letter from an old school teacher of his 
saying she'd never dreamed that one 
day he'd make a fortune out of a voice 
that used to drive her to distraction 
in class every time he spoke. 
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Like the suburbanite who tips the 
taxi-driver a half-dollar, Goody will 
go far to make an impression. A “beau 
geste” he calls it. In his Journal-Post 
days he read in a theatrical sheet that 
a Palace bill was opened with a troupe 
of Chinese jugglers. Ace thought of a 
good gag and wired it to Jack Benny. 
The gag was: “How times have 

changed! It used to take Japs or bet- 
ter to open,” 

Benny used it, and had the audiences 
rolling in the aisles. So he sent Ace a 
check for fifty dollars, with a note 
saying: “Your gag got a lot of laughs. 

If you have any other funny material* 
please send it at once.” Goody couldn’t 
resist the temptation. He put the check 
into another envelope and sent it back 
with a note saying: “Your cheek got a 
lot of laughs. If you have any other 
funny material, please send it along.” 
On "Broadway, Goody is fast be- 
coming a legendary figure and his 
gags are quoted, requoted and stolen. 

Over at Lindy's some time back* Ace 
was studying the menu. “Will you 
have some soup?” a waiter asked, Ace 
spurned the suggestion, and the waiter 
—accidentally — spilled some soup on 
Mr. Ace’s trousers. “Persistent, eh?” 
was Ace’s only comment. 

But if he can dish it out, Ace can 
also take it Some time ago his show 
was listed twentieth in a national poll. 
He took a full page ad in a theatri- 
cal publication to announce* “Missed 
Again!” 

Jane, who weighs 103 pounds* is 
blond* pretty and doesn’t mind the 
mike, 

Jane met Goody when they were go- 
ing to school. They were just friends* 
like kids are; he carried her books, 
she sent him a valentine. Then they 
didn't see each other for ten years. 
After they renewed their friendship he 
was afraid to ask her to marry him be- 
cause she was one of the leading social 
lights in Kansas City and he was a 
poor newspaperman. But Jane was no 
ordinary socialite. They eloped when 
his salary was still as low as news- 
paper salaries generally are. 

T HE spirit of fun is characteristic, of 
the Aces. They remind one more of 
an amiable couple next door who won 
the sweepstakes than anything else. 
They are in New York on a holiday; 
they are keeping their fingers crossed 
hoping that it will last a long time. 

They don’t expect you to take them 
seriously. They don’t take themselves 
seriously. They are not temperamental. 
They put on no airs. They have no 
eccentricities. 

“You’re bucking Amos and Andy /’ I 
said to Goodman Ace. “How do you 
lik^ it?” And he said to me* “I don’t, 
especially. I’d like to hear them* too!” 

“Easy Aces” may be heard Tuesdays* 
Wednesdays and Thursdays over an 
NBC network at 7 p.m. EST (£ GST; 
A MftT' A PRT1. 
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At right: Baritone 
Phil Due/, singing 
star of NBC, finds a 
few moments away 
from work to spend 
with h*s children, 
Jimmy and Bar* 
Jimmy and Bar* 
bara. He forgets, 
too, he didn’t Uke 
farm life — by an- 
noying a plant in 
his garden. Later 
(much later) he 
sneaks in the pan- 
try for a little 
snack. Phil stu- 
dies singing when- 
ever air engage- 
ments will permit 



CELEBRITOPICS 

THREE STARS OF FOUR-STAR AIR ENTERTAINMENT 
—THEY BRING YOU SONGS, LAUGHTER AND MUSIC! 



P HIL DUEY, one of radio’s busiest 
and most successful singers, 
spends every minute of his lei- 
sure time studying singing! 

That remarkable situation is due to 
Phil's belief that radio in the future is 
going to demand increasingly high tal- 
ents of its artists, and greater versa- 
tility than ever before. 

“An artist should never stop study- 
ing*” Phil — christened Philip Alexan- 
der — opines. “I had to stop once be- 
cause I had eleven radio programs per 
week, I had just enough time either 
to eat or to study . . . No, an artist 
should never stop studying!” 

Now Phil arranges his schedules so 
he can do both. He appears on the 
Philip Morris program as its star bari- 
tone, and in the meantime he is work- 
ing on the opera roles he hasn't had 
much use for in recent years. 

Versatility, which Phil hopes will be 
the prime requisite in future broad- 
casting, is his finest quality. He has 
studied only classical music, but he 
taught himself to sing popular music. 

P HIL entered radio because he did not 
like life on the farm. Only one 
thing about Macy, Indiana, pleased 
him — singing in the church choir. One 
day, at an election rally, Phil, self- 
conscious about his First long trousers, 
sang a solo from the bunting-bedraped 
platform. He was accompanied by a 
visiting piano teacher. After that or- 
deal, a kind word about his voice by 
the teacher crystalized his ambition. 

He worked his way through the 
University of Indiana, and graduated 
in three and a half years with a de- 
gree and a Phi Beta Kappa key. He 
then won the Juilliard Fellowship in 
New York, and after that, won a radio 
contract the first time he sang before 
a microphone. That was at Station 
WEAF, and Phil was just a member 
of a quartet. But his rise was rapid. 
Today he is one of the best-known 
singers on the air. 

Phil Duey may be heard Tuesday on 
Philip Morris program over an NBC 
network at 8 p.m. EST (7 CST; 6 
MST; 5 PST), and later for the West 
Coast at 8:30 p.m. PST (7:30 MST). 



O SCAR BRADLEY came to radio 
in 1934 to conduct his brilliant 
orchestral arrangements for 
the late beloved Will Rogers' “Gulf 
Headliners” show. But long before 
that, music-lovers of two countries had 
acclaimed him both as conductor and 
composer. Radio found Oscar Bradley 
a success — and made him even greater! 

Today, Bradley’s combinations of 
swing and symphony augment Phil 
Baker's gags on the Sunday night 
shows — and the depth and feeling in 
his interpretations are truly authentic. 
He has behind him full years of classi- 
cal education and practise. 

LIE WAS born in London, the son of 
** a professor at the Royal Academy 
of Music and the Royal College of 
Music. His mother was a violinist. 

In spite of his musical advantages, 
young Oscar felt that everyone should 
start at the bottom. He accepted a 
position as pianist in the pit of the 
Comedy Theater in London, but very 
soon he was also a member of the 
Coven t Garden Orchestra, and then — 
final glory — the London Philharmonic 
and the London Symphony Orchestras, 
But America beckoned. He came to 
New York in 1922 to direct the musical 
production, “Lady in Ermine.” He 
stayed to direct the musical score of 
Victor Herbert's “Dream Girl.” Then 
he cast his lot as an American citizen, 
and settled down as a top-notch Broad- 
way director. Between Broadway hits 
he conducted the St. Louis Municipal 
Opera for two seasons, 

America took Oscar Bradley to its 
heart, even as had his native England, 
Offers flooded in to him. He became 
musical supervisor for Fox Films in 
1935. Musicals and dramatic movies 
knew his skillful artistry. And then 
radio reclaimed him again. 

He prefers radio to his many other 
opportunities for expression, because 
he feels that his kind of music can 
reach a wider audience over the air- 
waves. And that audience loves it! 

Oscar Bradley may be heard Sun- 
day on Phil Baker’s program over a 
CBS network at 7:30 p.m, EST (6:30 
CST; 5:30 MST; 4:30 PST)* 



B EATRICE LILLIE— Lady Peel, in 
London — faces the microphones 
today as a working girl. On the 
stage and on the air* before now, she 
has been almost everything else. And 
every character has convinced her 
audiences that nobody else could play 
the part quite so well. Her humor is 
the kind that stirs in every auditor the 
secret conviction that nobody else in 
the audience appreciates the fun quite 
so much as does he. 

The “Queen BeaV 1 latest air adven- 
ture is in a new series called the 
“Broadway Merry-Go-Round,” and in 
it she involves herself in ail sorts of 
complications as an honest little girl 
who wants to do the right thing. 

Born in Toronto, Canada, Bea was 
taken to London by her concert-singer 
mother— but “Little Beazic” spoiled the 
first performance by whacking her 
mother with a broom through the 
backdrop. Then she fell over a suit- 
case at an audition— and won a con- 
tract as a comic! 

Her first American success came in 
Chariot’s “Revue” in 1924, when she 
sang “I Want to Go Back to Michigan,” 
written by an unknown named Irving 
Berlin, Followed Broadway successes 
and traveling shows that established 
Bea as the first comedienne of the 
American stage. 

S HE married Sir Robert Peel, English 
nobleman and member of the elite 
social set with which she was associ- 
ated, The present Sir Robert Peel, 
her son, who inherited the title upon 
his father’s death, is fifteen years old 
and a typical British schoolboy. 

In her present radio series, “Broad- 
way Merry-Go-Round,” Bea replaces 
Fanny Brice. The show was formerly 
known as the “Revue de Faroe." 

Bea is a great satirist, and is not 
above kidding her own audiences about 
themselves and their foibles. But, 
tribute to her taste and deftness, the 
audiences accept her jokes and answer 
in only one way. They ask for more! 

Beatrice Lillie may be heard Wed- 
nesday on “Broadway Merry- Go- 
Round” over an NBG network at 3 
p.m. EST (7 CST; 6 MST; 5 PST), 
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Above: Radio found Oscar Brad- 
ley a success, made him greater! 
“Queen Bea” LUUe (below) re- 
turns to radio — a working girl! 
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Grateful children flocked to 
the dock to see Milton Cro&g 
sail away on a short vacation 



The second letter they regard as 
serious. (Where, you wonder, did a 
child ever pick up that expression 
“turn away in disgust*’?) The little 
fat girl’s “What can I do?” is the theme 
of all children, everywhere, who find 
themselves in unhappy positions and 
don’t know how to get out of them. 
The jurors discuss the problem earn- 
estly and advise the indefatigable little 
singer and dancer to do her singing 
and dancing where her humorously 
inclined sisters can’t see her. The mat- 
ter of saving movie stars, by which she 



Above: Milton Cross, radio fath- 
er-confessor to children, with 
his wife and two tots he helped 



A S WE grow older, we look back 
on childhood as the happiest 
time of our lives. But the bit- 
ter truth is that all too often, it was 
the unhappiest. We merely forget. 

Fow people who have put childhood 
behind them realize the appalling 
heartbreak and tragedy that may go 
on behind what appears to be the 
happy face of a twelve -year-old girl or 
boy — the agonies of shame, of shyness, 
of fear; of longing for sympathy and 
guidance that do not come. And the 
worst unhappiness of all is that chil- 
dren think unhappiness is going to 
last forever and ever, 

NBC’s “Raising Your Parents” pro- 
gram is the first consultation service 
in the world, outside of the juvenile 
courts, to help bewildered parents and 
unhappy children to get together and 
solve their problems hand in hand. 
Created by Dan Golenpaul, who loves 
children, and put on the air by Milton 
J, Cross, Paul Wing and Alice White 
Benson, it fills a genuine need. Chil- 
dren write in from all over the coun- 
try. Other children, sitting as a jury, 
weigh the evidence and hand down 
their verdicts, 

l have a BeanBlower , Grand- 
mother says she had one tvhen 
she iuas a girl, And Mother says 
she does not approve of them. J 
am not shooting at anybody . t am 
8. Patsy, 

So reads one letter. And another: 

I haue lots of trouble because t 
have some younger sisters. (2) l 
lone to sing and dance but I am 
ichat they call stout and my sis- 
ters laugh and me and turn atoay 
in disgust. What can 1 do? An- 
other thing, I tike to save movie 
stars and Mother and Dad think 
were silly. What can I do? 

The boys and girls on the jury get a 
chuckle out of the bean -blower letter. 
“She isn’t shooting at anybody now,” 
they say, “but she will!” Oh, yes, 
Patsy will! They know the temptation, 
and their verdict is in favor of Patsy’s 
mother, and against her grandmother. 
No bean-blower' A mature verdict. 



means, apparently, saving their pic- 
tures rather than their souls, they are 
sure will solve itself as she grows older. 
A boy writes in: 

My father treats me tike a sisy. 
My chum has a tree hut. And he 
and some other boys sleep in it, 
and J mould like to know why I 
can’t sleep in it. He said he’d like 
to knotu that l am safe at home in 
my own bed. What do you say? I 
am 10 years old. 

This valiant Tarzan’s letter is an- 
swered in no uncertain terms, the fol- 
lowing week, by — not another boy, but 
a girl! Her name is Lois. She lives in 
South Dakota, and she is a young lady 
of firm convictions. 

If the tree is strong it would do 
any child good to sleep in a tree. 
By steeping in the house in a bed 
and having all your toindotos open 
you do not get all the air you need , 

If this boy’s father would look at 
the tree to see if it is strong 
enough to sleep in, J say let him 
sleep in it. It will glue him fresh 
air and also a fresh mind. J am 
a girl of ten and like fresh air also. 

THE next letter read over the air is 
* pathetic. It comes from a girl named 
Frances, in New York State. Her 
mother promised her a bicycle, the 
thing she wanted most in all the world, 
she says, if she passed the seventh 
grade in school. She passed, and 
didn’t get the reward. It was prom- 
ised to her again if she passed the 
eighth grade, and still again if she 
passed her regents examinations, and 
—no bicycle. “I decided the only way 
to get it was to save up my money and 
buy it for myself,” she concludes. “But 
Mother borrowed the money I had 
saved up, and didn't pay me back ” 
To those of us who are no longer 



in the bicycle age, that may bring a 
fleeting smile, but for Frances it is 
tragedy. What could shock her more 
than to realize that her mother’s word 
was not to be trusted? That could em- 
bitter her against the world for the 
remainder of her life. But the boys 
and girls on the jury try to be fair to 
her mother. 

“Maybe her mother needs die 
money,” one suggests. 

"Maybe she forgot her promise.” 

“We ought to pass our exams with- 
out being paid for it.” 

"But Frances 1 mother ought to keep 
her promises.” 

The mother is invited to write in. 
Perhaps she didn’t really give a 
promise, but just said, “Maybe * , . 
we’l! see.” Perhaps there is an ex- 
cuse, But if there is not, and she 
really did such a contemptible thing 
to her daughter, she had better have 
a good story ready! The kids are hard 
to fool. 

A boy named Burton says he can’t 
live on his allowance. (The allowance 
is the vast sum of fifty cents a week.) 

In comes a letter, for Burton, from 
an elderly man who has heard the 
program. H I was earning my own 
living at the age of twelve,” he says, 
*T think this boy might find some- 
thing to do. Everyone should learn the 
value of money.” 

"That’s all right ” says Burton, “but 
times have changed. There aren’t so 
many jobs, these days.” 

A letter, grimmer by far in tone, is 
then read. It comes from West Hazel- 
ton, Pennsylvania, “I am ten years 
old,” it begins. (Ten seems to be the 
average age.) "My father is a miner. 
I get twenty-five cents every two 
weeks. If I had fifty cents a week”— 
what wealth to a miner’s child!— “I 
would put it into my school bank 
account and save almost all of it.” 



At that Burton subsides, thoroughly 
chastened. Life doesn’t seem so bad 
to him any longer. He understands. 

The only letters of protest against 
the “Raising Your Parents” program 
come from the old-fashioned, Victorian 
type of parent. After all, children 
must be controlled, they say; if not, 
they would be nothing but animals. 
What the stern parent of that vintage 
fails to see is that children are not. 
If the program does nothing but get 
that idea into a few parents’ heads, it 
will perform a valuable service. 

kiOST tragic of all are the letters 
from children revealing situations 
which no one can help in any way. 
Writes one boy: 

I am fifteen , and my Dad is 
dead . My Mother is a business 
woman , J used to see her at 
breakfast and dinner, bid noto she 
is in lone with a man, and I am 
going to have a new Dad , and J 
don’t even see my Mom at dinner 
any more. 

There is a problem which no radio 
program, no matter how good its in- 
tentions, can smooth away. The case 
can’t even be turned over to the Child 
Study Association, as some other hard 
cases can. 

Hidden away all over America, hid- 
ing in their hearts their littte sad- 
nesses and longings, are unhappy boys 
and girls. Some of them can never 
be helped. Up until now, indeed, 
little effort was ever made to help 
them, except by a handful of social 
servjce workers. But some of them 
eau be reached— and “Raising Your 
Parents” is reaching them! 

"Raising Your Parents” may be 
heard Saturday over an NBC network 
at 10:15 a.m. EST (9:15 CST; 8:15 
MST; 7:15 PST)* 



THE CARE and FEEDING 

of PARENTS 



TIPS ON BRINGING UP JUN- 
IOR— FROM JUNIOR HIMSELF. 
THAT'S WHAT PARENTS NEED! 






BY JACK JAMISON 
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BROADWAY BLESSED EVENT 



R EADING the papers over Its break- 
fast coffee the other morning. 
Radio Row sal up with a start and 
felt the hair at the nape of its neck 
gently rising. The bit of news respon- 
sible for this peculiar phenomenon was 
that George Hall was planning legally 
to adopt Dolly Dawn, the warbler in 
his band, as his daughter. 

Now, adoptions in themselves are 
common enough. But Dolly Dawn, as 
it happens, is no pink- toed cherub. 
She’s a baby — of nineteen Summers! 

George Hall has the reputation of 
being one of Broad wjay’s whitest guys* 
You never meet anyone with a nasty 
crack to make about George. He hasn’t 
an enemy. Happily married for fifteen 
years to a motherly* jolly wife; hon- 
est, decent; so generous that he’d give 
you the shirt off his back and then 
go out and buy you another shirt so 
you’d have a change. 

"If George wants to adopt Dolly,” 
said Radio Row, ‘It's on the up-and- 
up. There must be a story behind it.” 
There is. Here’s the story. 

Three years ago, George and his 
orchestra were playing at a movie 
house in Newark, New Jersey* George 
was staging an amateur contest as 
part of the program. The girl you 
hear on the air today as Dolly Dawn 
was living in Newark* Her name 
then was Theresa Anna Maria Stabile, 
and she was just sixteen years old. 

‘I’m going down and try to get on 
that show,” she told a friend, 

"Gee, won’t you be seared?" her 
friend asked* 

Dolly wasn’t scared, because she had 
read stories about Mr* Hall in radio 
magazines and all of them said he was 
a swell fellow* And Dolly was game! 

of the four or five hundred 
^ amateurs who appeared during 
that week in Newark the little sixteen- 
year-old Italian girl was the only one, 
George thought, who showed any real 
talent. He was glad to see her win 
the prize, and he gave her a letter to 
a friend of his at WAAT, told her 
she’d get ahead if she worked hard* 
shook hands with her, and —'forgot her* 
Now the story takes a jump. Early 
last year the papers carried the story 
that the Hail orchestra, playing on the 
air and at the Taft Hotel in New York, 
was having vocalist trouble. The vo- 
calist was Loretta Lee, and rumor had 
it that she was leaving* One day — it 
was lunch -time and the band was 
playing in the hotel grill-room— a 
waiter signalled to George and told 
him that a girl wanted to see him 
after they finished the show* 

"I’m Theresa Stabile*” she said, 
when he came out to see her* 

It took him a minute to remember 
her. “Oh, yes/ 1 he said, unenthusi- 
astically. 

“I’d like the job.” 

“This job, here? Well, I don’t know, 
Loretta Lee is 1 pretty good, you 
know,” he warned her* “Do you 
think you can follow her?” 

“I’d like a chance to try/* 

“Well,” said George, the old softie, 
naming a music-publishing house, 
“meet me there tomorrow and I’ll 
listen to you,” 

They met the next morning, and 
she sang one chorus of “I Was 
Lucky* 1 ’ George stopped her. 

“That’s enough,” he said* “I know 



BY CHARLES REMSON 




Dolly Dawn (top): From George 
Hall’s amateur show, she went 
into his band — and his family* 



when I’m licked, You’re what the 
doctor ordered/’ 

He settled down grimly and coached 
her for six solid weeks, without let-up, 
before he let her make a public ap- 
pearance* She sang for the first time 
at the hotel one night in May last 
year. They didn’t send out Invitations, 
but the reporters were so curious about 
who was going to take Loretta Lee’s 
place that they all came anyhow. Dolly 
Dawn had a grand premiere whether 
she wanted it or not * . , The rest, as 
George says, beaming with fatherly 
pride, is history. Since then Dolly has 
made pictures for Warner Brothers 
and Paramount, sung in a theater, 
where she accomplished the amazing 
feat of stopping every show she ap- 
peared in, sung on two commercial 
programs, guest-starred on the Magic 
Key program, has done the Swing 
Concert at CBS, and made phonograph 
records, with her Dawn Patrol Orches- 
tra, which are always high in the 
popularity ratings. 

It was a newspaperwoman who 
changed her name. Nobody could re- 
member Theresa Anna Maria Stabile, 



“She’s as fresh as the dawn and as 
dimpled as a doll,” said this newspa- 
perwoman— and there was the new 
name! 

You’re wondering, perhaps, what all 
this has to do with the adoption* It 
has a lot to do with it. For, much as 
he respects Dolly’s talent — already, at 
nineteen, her rich contralto voice has a 
two-octave range — George would have 
gone on thinking of her as just one 
more singer if it weren’t for her per- 
sonal history. She hadn’t been afraid 
to begin at the bottom of the ladder* 
She had worked hard and patiently 
and been content with her lot. 

CVEN so, it was Mrs. Hall who first 
began to regard Dolly as an addi- 
tion to the family* Mrs. Hall had never 
been very interested in the singers 
appearing with the orchestra. They 
came and they went, and that was 
about all she knew of them* But she 
became interested in Dolly from the 
start* She began by choosing her 
clothes for her, and helping her with 
her make-up. Soon she asked “Where’s 
Dolly?” every time she was going 



out to shop or was going to a movie* 

“I thought l was Dolly’s manager,” 
George grins ruefully. “The first thing 
I knew, my own wife was battling with 
me to go out and get more money for 
Dolly on her contracts! 

If it interests you to study the way 
in which little accidents blend to- 
gether and set up forces powerful 
enough to change the whole course of 
our lives, see what happened next — 

The drummer in George’s band has 
a goofy sense of humor. He never 
calls anybody by his right name. He 
calls the other fellows in the orchestra 
Spike and Gyp and Toots and Flat- 
foot— and his name for George is 
“Pops.” Dolly picked it up from him 
and, almost without knowing it, be- 
gan to call George “Pops” herself. 

That’s one accident. Now for an- 
other* 

Mr* and Mrs* Hall began to take 
Doily out with them in the evening, 
sometimes to restaurants, sometimes 
to the homes of their friends* The 
same thing happened everywhere. 
People would say, “And this is your 
daughter, isn’t it? We’re so glad to 
know her*” The first few times, the 
Halls tried to explain, but their ac- 
quaintances only stared at them as if 
they were crazy. “Why, she’s the liv- 
ing image of both of you!” they in- 
sisted* 

So are our fates determined . * * 

One evening, when they were alone, 
Mrs. Hall came out with what was 
in both their minds. “You know," she 
said, “she’d really be much better off 
with us. She’s got a career ahead of 
her, that child has* I think, if we 
explained it to her parents, they might 
let us take her for our own—” 

^EORGE didn’t have to be told she 
^ was speaking of Dolly. He didn’t 
know what to answer* It had been in 
the back of hts mind, too, just as it 
had been in Mrs. Hall’s; but he was 
hesitant. He was a little afraid that 
it would look silly for a middle-aged 
bandleader to adopt a nineteen-year- 
old daughter. 

“We’ve always hoped/* Mrs. Hall 
went on* “if we did have a child, it 
would have a talent for music* Here’s 
the child — with the talent. You know 
how we've wanted a baby* We’ve 
thought dozens of times of adopting 
one. Now — well?” 

So the idea was first put into words 
by Mrs, Hall* They had always want- 
ed a son or a daughter of their own. 
And now, here was Dolly — already 
calling George “Pops,” incidentally, 
although that had not been an acci- 
dent, Why not turn the lucky acci- 
dent into a wonderful, heart- kindling 
reality? 

Then, happiness itself, they drove 
out to Newark and had a talk, and 
Dolly’s parents said they would be 
happy to have her adopted. They 
wanted her to go on with her career, 
and the Halls could take charge of a 
musical career better than the Stabiles. 
It wasn't as if they’d never see Theresa 
again. New York was so near. 

The final papers have not yet been 
signed; but, as Winchell might say, 
the George Halls, of radio, are antici- 
pating a blessed event. The blessed 
event is nineteen years old, with snap- 
ping black eyes, and her name at the 
time is Dolly Dawn . * * 



WHEN THE GEORGE HALL TWOSOME THREE-ED, THE 19-YEAR-OLD BABY WAS DOLLY DAWN! 




B. A. Rolfe, Eddy Duchln, Harry Sosnick, Ferde Grofe r Rudy 
Vallee and Ozzie Nelson played for the premiere of Joe 
Cook's show. Below: Gertrude Ntesen, Benny and Bernie 




ACTION on the AIR 




A caged comedian l It's Don McNeill, of “Tea Time at Mor- 
roll's,” with Tommy and Mrs. McNeill. Below: Conrad Thi- 
bault and Francia White in a duet, and Arnold Johnson, MBS 
director, with his prize- winning pheasant — Gypsy Rose Lee! 




MUSIC IN THE AIR 

BY CARLETON SMITH 



D URING the past months the rare 
book room In the Library of 
Congress at Washington has be- 
come the home of four famous aristo- 
crats: a priceless quartet of Stradivari 
stringed instruments- Visitors from all 
parts of the nation have called to see 
them ... to marvel at their unique 
beauty. 

There are really few perfect objects 
in the world — a fact that becomes in- 
creasingly apparent when you travel 
around Europe inspecting the cele- 
brated treasures there. But an old 
violin is a perfect object: its graceful 
form, exquisite carving, beautifully 
blended varnish and naturally grained 
wood, all combine to produce an un- 
matched tone and an unrivalled work 
of art. 

At first, when the gift of these in- 
struments was announced, there was 
serious questioning among music- 
lovers: As property of a public institu- 
tion, would these lovely voices be 
stilled forever? 

A similar apprehension, aroused 
some years ago by a bequest to the 
Smithsonian Institution of a group of 
musical instruments, caused a vehe- 
ment protest from critics and musici- 
ans: Were they to be withdrawn from 
the service they were meant to per- 
form? — to be stifled, to their own de- 
cay and the deprivation of the musical 
world? 

THESE fears, as regards the Stradi- 
• vari, were silenced by Mrs. Matthew 
John Whittall’s generous creation of a 
trust fund of $100,000, which is com- 
mitted, along with other funds asso- 
ciated with the Library, as a perma- 
nent loan to the United States Govern- 
ment, upon which the Treasurer of the 
United States pays interest at the rate 
of 4 percent per annum. The resultant 
income will be applied to the mainten- 
ance of the instruments, and to pro- 
grams in which they will be used. 
These programs, and the distinctive 
and beauteous tone of these instru- 
ments {the “Betts/’ 1704, and “Castel- 
barco/ 1 1699, violins, the “Cassavetti,” 
1727, viola, and the “Castelbarco” vio- 
loncello, 1697, all made in Cremona by 
Antonio Stradivari) will not be re- 
served alone for the enjoyment of au- 
diences gathered in the Library of 
Congress auditorium. They may be 
heard on two occasions this week 
within the walls of your own home on 
special radio programs. 

Portions of the chamber music con- 
certs played on them by the Roth 
Quartet of Budapest will be broadcast. 
NBC will relay the Wednesday eve- 
ning (January 27) all-Schubert pro- 
gram which includes the Quartet in A 
minor, Op. 29; the Trio in B^flat, Op. 
99; and the Quintet in C 5 Op. 163. The 
Mutual Broadcasting System offers the 
Friday afternoon (January 29) con- 
cert, ranging from Claude Debussy's 
quartet, Op. 10; Robert Schumann's 
Quartet in A minor, Op. 41, No, 1; to 
Ernst von Dohnanyi’s Quintet in C 
minor, Op. 1. 

N O. 1 music -man on the radio this 
week Is still Igor Stravinsky. Be- 
fore starting on a cross-country tour, 
that much-discussed gentleman con^ 
ducts another concert of the New York 
Philharmonic-Symphony featuring his 
own compositions. It is unfortunate 
that, as yet, we who dial in his music 
cannot see as well as hear him. 

It is impossible not to be impressed 
by “this sandy -haired, nervous, jerky, 
astigmatic little man. with his thick 
goggles and his pleasantly homely 
mask, dancing on the podium as he 
conducts his ‘Bagtime 1 or his 'Fire- 
bird/ or emerging from playing his 
piano concerto like a fish out of water. 
Gasping into the glare of the foot- 
lights, he places his hand on his heart 
and bows himself almost double. He 
retreats, skipping like a lamb, blunder- 



ing into the more ponderous instru- 
ments of the orchestra, running slap 
up against a blind exit, only to be 
pulled into ultimate safety by a stage- 
hand. He reappears again and again, 
finally in his yellow overcoat The last 
to be seen of him is a whisk of his 
coattails as they disappear around the 
corner of the proscenium like the tail 
of the devil." This is the man who 
composed “Persephone” and “Oedipus 
Rex” and the tremendous pages of “Le 
Sacre du Printemps.” He is certainly 
the most imitated musician of our time, 

\A/HATEVER future historians may 
* * decide about Stravinsky's rank as 
a creative artist, there is no question at 
all concerning his eminence in another 
field: He is beyond comparison the most 
gifted showman who makes music to- 
day. His faculty for provoking atten- 
tion, for causing talk, for filling the 
public eye and ear, has been equalled 
in the world of music by only a few 
executive artists — violinists, conduc- 
tors, opera singers and the like; rarely 
ever by creative musicians. Not even 
Richard Strauss at his best could ex- 
cite the musical public by an opinion 
or a phrase or a procedure as Stravin- 
sky has done again and again. From 
his famous objection to conductors who 
“put expression” in his music, his 
assertion that he is “not a modernist,” 
and his choice of a Latin text for his 
“Oedipus Rex” because he did not de- 
sire the words to be too intelligible, to 
his sublime utterance about his highly 
touted colleague, Richard Wagner: 
“Without any intention to belittle Wag- 
ner, I must confess that I find his com- 
positions unimportant”; Stravinsky has 
always produced an effect. 

It is not easy to determine whether 
this gift of showmanship is deliberately 
or unconsciously exerted. It is likely 
that Stravinsky cannot help doing and 
saying things that focus attention upon 
himself. In any case, his pow’er of 
attracting the spotlight remains an im- 
portant feature of bis work, reflecting 
that there are elements of exhibition- 
ism, of wilfulness, of insensibility, in 
his esthetic character that too often 
must provoke uneasiness and distrust. 

D EEMS TAYLOR did the cause of 
composers an uncommon service 
when he described their economic sta- 
tus and cited illustrations to prove that 
recognized writers of serious music 
cannot earn their Hump bij the sale of 
their compositions. They must do, in 
addition, something else, which is not 
only drudgery for them, but which 
saps their creative vitality and de- 
prives us of their best efforts. 

The problem is: How can they be 
subsidized? By whom? To what ex- 
tent? And, finally, which composers 
deserve subsidizing? 

Radio, be it said to its credit, is be- 
ginning to shoulder a part of the re- 
sponsibility of feeding our composers. 
Six recognized and talented men are 
now busily at work on commissions 
given them by the Columbia Broad- 
casting System. This was indeed a no- 
ble effort instigated by Mr. Taylor in 
his capacity as musical consultant for 
the network. We shall all benefit by 
hearing the works of these composers 
when they are ready next Summer. 

But this is not enough. We should 
hear further from Mr. Taylor on the 
subject. In his radio remarks to the 
Philharmonic-Symphony audience, he 
contented himself with pointing out 
the existence of the problem. Since he 
is a composer himself and knows their 
problems intimately, it would be ex- 
tremely valuable to a people anxious 
to encourage creative geniuses if a 
practical way could be suggested. It is 
not enough to have a government fund, 
A method must be provided for its 
honest and intelligent administration 
... so that it will help those who are 
worthy of help. 
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LONE STAR SHINE OUT 

BY VANDERBILT FRYE 



M USIC from Texas — a program 
currently upholding the age-old 
adage Variety is the spice ol 
life 1 !” So say the critics, and they 
were never more correct. 

The quality of being various, as 
Webster puts it, is the all-important 
factor considered by Conrad Brady, 
master of ceremonies, and Jack Am- 
lung. genial orchestra leader, featured 
locally over Seattle's Station KJR di- 
rect from Mineral Wells, Texas, by 
one of the state's largest sponsors, 
producers and distributors of mineral- 
water product. Their programs, near- 
ing the 1,000 mark in the present series, 
originate in the lobby of the South’s 
noted health-resort hotel, owned and 
operated by the sponsor. The ever- 
present incentive to be different is 
readily understood when a brief his- 
tory of the accomplishments of former 
programs, aired by the same firm, is 



station, others were added, until at the 
peak of the advertising campaign, 178 
radio stations in the United States and 
Canada were included on the list. The 
facilities of European stations have 
been used, too. Programs have been 
aired through Radio Luxembourg, and 
at present a station in Normandy car- 
ries the account. 

S O IT'S easy to understand the con- 
certed efforts of Conrad Brady and 
Jack Amlung in bringing to their lis- 
teners programs that definitely estab- 
lish the true meaning of the word * Va- 
riety.”' Already extremely popular in 
the South, these versatile radio enter- 
tainers are rapidly gaining favor in all 
sections of the country. And the secret 
of their success lies in teamwork, not 
only on the part of Brady and Amlung, 
but on the part of every artist of the 
group. Members of Jack Am lung’s or- 




Jack Amlung's versatile band helps Conrad Brady (inset) lead the 
audience in the same hotel where community sings were born! 



put down in black and white. 

From a weekly fifteen-minute pro- 
gram on one station in 1930, to a series 
of daily programs on the Texas Quality 
network and three programs weekly 
on the Mutual Broadcasting System, 
Coast-to-Coast, is a long stride in radio 
advertising. Especially so, when you 
consider it has covered in its scope 
numerous big-time programs aired 
from Coast-to-Coast on major net- 
works. This is the sponsor's record. 

IT ALL started the night of Febru- 
* ary 15, 1930, when the president of 
the organization, who is one sponsor 
who does his own selling, made the 
first step by presenting a Jong, lanky, 
country boy, playing a ten -cent French 
harp in a way that made millions of 
Americans enjoy it, on KRLD, Dallas. 

Those familiar with Texas geogra- 
phy know that approximately 90 miles 
of the most beautiful land in the state 
separate the two cities of Mineral Wells 
and Dallas. While the scenery was de- 
lightful, this ambitious advertiser and 
his country French harp-player could 
not find a great deal of pleasure in 
driving 180 miles each week for the 
benefit of a fifteen-minute radio pro- 
gram. Something had to be done. It 
was done — by remote control. 

From this humble beginning came 
top-notch programs with Gene Arnold 
and the Commodores, Carefree Car- 
nival, Carson Robison's Buckaroos and 
the Saturday Nite Stampede. Not 
since that February night* almost seven 
years ago, has the organization failed 
to tell the merits of its products to the 
vast radio audience. To the one original 



chestra have been together without a 
single break for four years. 

As previously stated, "Music from 
Texas” originates in the lobby of a 
hotel, with a live audience coming in 
for its share of fun by singing old-time 
songs. What is commonly known as 
"community singing” had its origin in 
this very lobby several years ago, be- 
fore other sponsors conceived the idea. 

Then there is the band of conspicu- 
ous fellows, skilled in the science of 
music, known as the Washboard Swing- 
sters. These madmen of melody com- 
bine the tones of two ocarinas, a fiddle, 
a guitar, a hot trumpet and a wash- 
board to produce intemperate tunes 
with a real hillbilly flavor. 

The value of guest artists has not 
been overlooked. Many notables have 
accepted the friendly invitation to ap- 
pear with the regular group. 

A LL these spots serve to build up the 
headline feature — the music of 
Amlung and his group of musicians. 
This popular young maestro as a lad 
rejected the usual Christmas bicycle 
for a violin, a wise selection. Back in 
the days when radio was young he was 
delighting theater patrons of the Aztec 
in San Antonio. Then came radio en- 
gagements in other sections, and final- 
ly his present connection, now in its 
144th consecutive week. Other fea- 
tured vocalists are Francis Quinn, 
Dale Woodward, and a trio composed 
of Amlung, Quinn and Frank Me- 
M or die. 

This array of talent may be heard 
over WOK Mondays and Fridays at 1 
p.m., and Wednesdays at 11:15 p.m. 
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(FACTORY-TO-YOU SAVES 50%) 

TWICE Me %etyfatmanc& 

(/4 mis FOR THE PRICE OF 6) 



BUYS 



NEW 1937 
MIDWEST 



30 PAYS FREE TRIAL/ 



FACTOTiy-TO-yOU, 
£ASy-PAy PLAN l 
saves you so°/o! 

This great new Midwest has caught 
the nation's fancy* because scores 
of marvelous new features like 
Dial-A-Matic Tuning*, Electrik- 
Saver* (optional*) give magnificent 
world-wide reception and glorious 
clear realism. America OK's 
idios because they 
ordinary sets on a 

ompartstm Not a cut-price 
s*t* but a more powerful 
super performing radio in a 



bit. exquisitely designed 
cbed walnut I 



cabinet of match 



Why be r?ontenfc with an ordinary 6* 8* 10 or 
12- tube set when you can buy a 1 4-tube deluxe 
Midwest for the same money 3 The extra power 
brio sit in those distant stations without tone 
distortion. You are triply protected with 
Foreign Reception Guarantee . . . One- Year 
Warranty and Money-Bidt Guarantee. 



Your radio enjoyment is doubled with 
JDial-A-Matic Tuning, the amazing new 

Midwest feature that makes this radio practic- 
ally tune itself. Zip I . . . Zip I . . . Zip I . . .stations 
come in instantly, automatically, perfectly . . . 
as fast ns you can pud* buttons. _ Exclusive 
Midwest Klcclrik Saver cuts radio wattage 
consumption f>G%, enables Mid went radios to 
use no more current than ordinary 7 -tube sets. 

Now, you. can roam the world in a flash . . . 
switching instantly from American program* 
to police, amateur, commercial, airplane and 
ship broadcasts ... to the most fascinating 
foreign programs. When you buy the 
Midwest factory*to*yQu way* you deal 
directly with trie factory that make* 
radios — - instead of paying extra profit* 
to wholesalers* distributors, retailers, etc. 



(Uf MIDWEST pad/ os 

DIAL- A-MATIC TUNING- ELECTRIK-SAVER**DUAL- AUDIO 
PROGRAM EXPANDER * * AUTOMATIC AERIAL TUNING* 
6 WAVE BANDS { 4 Vi Ka2400 meters ) 

AND S CORES OF OTHER FEATURES ATSAVtNQ-S UP TO 50%! 



WkVib V 

f COUPON E 



Remember 1 Nothing of value is added to a radio became it is 
bandted m any ti mcs. Y ou ha vt a y «tr to pay 'derma as Iow a* 1 0 c 
a day. .you secure privilege of 30 days Free trial in your own home. 

Dept- T— 94, MIDWEST RADIO COBP. * Cincinnati, Ohio 






PASTE COUPON ONI * POSTCARD- -OR WRITE TODAY / 3 



|tl Id wait Radio 
iCorpor m t I o n Home 
I DepbT— 94, Cincinnati* O. 

■ Send me your new Free Address 
| catalog and complete "" "" 

| details of your Liberal 
| 50-day Free trial offer. 



Town—.... 



User- A gents Make E«y Extra Money. Check Hitt Dior detail* 




NEW! 




Use the 

SCIENTIFIC AERIAL 

With the Dual Connection 

The llLML CONNECTION. * new feature ereltuLvely oyr own, iLtm 
better dlrtiooi and positive performance on alt electric radios (pet, lvrul. ). 

TbU aortal ran tie Inputted without toula by rniyum; in a minute’* time, 

(Juc4 right Innide the radio romp let ely out of view and It doe* hot ihc 
in; elcetrlr current. No elitnblng on roof*. For abort ur Song wavri. 

NO OSCILLATING OB WHISTLING 

Thil DUAL type a trill u.-itrs a new scientific principle which rum- 
idetely eliminate t thu annoyance as rommonlj experienced on t nil da 
lerltl*. It ilia eliminate! Lightning hazard! . uniightty pole!. iuj wlm. etc. Friable! the radio 
to be readily moved when defined- A complete aerial in Itself — nothing extra to buy. Per- 
manently pu tilled and require! no adjustment. End* aerial i run b lei forever. Bend order today. 

^ r| Try One 5 Days at Our Risk— More _ Distance and Volume 

pj Knc t wed find #1.01 for Scientific Aerial, prepaid. - 1 
H not pleased will mum after 5 days for refund. I 
pf Ch«k here If deelrtd tent P, P.. C, O. B.. *1.*# 

Upl kli» tv* «nt* postal*, No C.O, D.'i to Canada. I 

Name I 

Addreei j 

CUy, Stale. ********* . 




National Laboratories 

Dept D., Fargo* No, Dak. 

Nut an experiment, but fully tailed. Many mere 
report otcr J, 000 tulle* reception. Glree triple the 
volume over regular inaid* iirlala on many iota. 
Guaranteed far 5 grin. DUtriirulort and 
write for file* propuilticm. Agouti wanted. 
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Log of Foreign Stations Who^e 
Programs Are Listed 

(Heg&cyoleK or thousands of kilocycles shown; 



CEC, Chile 
C.TEO, Canada 
CJEX, ” 

CO CD, Cuba 
COCO, » 

COCQ, ,J 

DJB, Germany 

DJC, tf 
DJD* » 

3>JL, ” 

EAQ. Spain 
F08AA, Tahiti 
GSA. England 
GSB r » 

GSC. » 

GSD. M 

GSF, » 

GSG, « 

GSH, " 

GSI, 

GSL. 

GSO « 

GSF. j * 

H AS3, Hungary 
HAT4, 

HBL, Switzerland 

HBF, *' 

HC2CW, Ecuador 
HCiBL, 

HJ1ABE. Colombia 
HJ1ABP. *• 

HJD, 

HPAT, Panama 
HRN, Honduras 
HS8PJ, Siam 9,35. 
HVJ, Vatican City 
JVH, Japan 
JVN. " 

J2I, ** 



10,6? JZJ. Japan 11,60 

6,lfi JZK, ” u.ie 

11,72 KID, Hawaii 11,68 

6.13 KKH. « 7.S2 

6,01 KKF, >r 16.03 

9.7S LRU. Argentina 15,39 

15.2 LRX, “ 9,66 

6.02 LSX. ,T 10,35 

11.77 OLE, Czechoslovakia 

16,11 6.03, 9,66. 11.84, 15,32 

6.97 OEK. Belgium 9.55 

7.11 FCJ, Holland 9,59. 15.22 

6.05 PHI, " U,79 

9.58 PE ADO, Ecuador 6,62 

9.59 PEF5. Brazil 

11,76 EAR, Russia 9-60 

15.14 ENE, s * 12.00 

17.79 EV15. 11 4-273 

21,47 EV69 11 6 M 

15.20 SPW. Poland 13.64 

6.11 TFJ, Iceland 12,29 

15,18 TIP G. Costa Rica 6-41 
15.31 TI4NRH. ” 9.67 

15,37 TFA2, France 15.24 

9.12 TFA3, ,r 11,99 

9.60 TPA4. " 11.11 

7,80 2E03, Italy 9,636 

8,20 2R04, " U-fll 

6.66 YE9DN. Canada 6.005 

9 5 VK2ME. Australia 9,69 
9.618 VK3LR, " 

9.61 VK3ME. " 9.91 

9.60 VPB2. Fijis 8 719 

6.97 YV2EC, Venezuela 6,90 

19.02 XECR, Moaticd 7.33 
16,22 XEFT, ” 812 

14.0 ZBW3, China 9-525 

10,69 ZEW4, M 18-18 

9.53 



Time given is EST ; for CST subtract cue tour. 
Short-wave programs of American stations are 
shown along with the regular listings beginning on 
page SO, These are indicated, for example, by 
(aw- 11. 87) in parentheses following a program list- 
ing. This means that on 11.87 megacycles the same 
program may also be heard over an American snort- 
wave station. Please note that foreign stations do 
not always adhere precisely to their announced 
program schedules. 



News Broadcasts 

Daily— 12 05 a.nu T JVH; 4:40, GSB, GSC, GSO; 
4:45. TPAB; 7. TPA2; 7:55, GSB, GSG. GSH; 
11:30, GSR, GSF; 1 p.m, T GSB, GSD, GSI; 
2:30, TPAB; 4, GSB, GSC, GSD ; 4:15. OLR; 
5:15, EAQ; 6:4Q, I1P5J ; 7, HAN ; 7:40, GSA, 
GSB, GSC; 8, TPA4 ; 8:15, DJC, DJD; 9, LRX ; 
10 COCO; 10:40, GSB, GSC, GSL ; 10:45, CJRO. 
CJRX ; 1 1 :20, TPA4. 

Daily except Sundays- — 6 a.m., VK3ME; 7:30, 
VK3LR; 9, 2R04; 1:20 p.m„ 2R03; 6, 2R03. 
Sun. r Mon., Wed.. FrL— - 4 p.m., RNE, RV59. 
Sun.. Tues.. Wed., Fri., Sat.— 8 a. in., ZBW (9.52 
or 15.19), 



Sunday, January 24 

# 4a.m.- — English program from Siberia: RV15 
*6:45 a, m. — All-continents round table: 20-meter 
( 1 5.0 megs ) ama te u rs 

*7:40a«m. — lnt’1 Church of the Air: COCQ 
^8 a.m. — -Variety hour: DJL 
’ c y:3Q a.m. — Concert : OLR (11.84) 

^10:30 a. m. — Vatican City topics: HVJ 
11:10 a, m, — -Symphonic concert: DJB 
12:45p.m. — Fred Hartley's quintet: GSB GSD 
GSI 

*1 :30 p.m. — Program from Belgium : GRK 
1:40p.m. — Iceland hour: TFJ 
2:25 p.m, — May Busby, soprano, and Lance Dos- 
sor, pianist: GSB GSD GSI 
*2:25 p.m. — Czechoslovak variety prgm,: OLE 
(6.03 or 9.55) 

*4 p.m. — Overseas hour (East) : JYN JZJ 
*4 :55 p.m. — Listener greetings: DJC DJD 
*5 p.m. — Variety program: LRX 
6 p.m, — Herbert Wethmar piano quintet: GSA 
6:15 p.m. — Our Sunday concert: DJC DJD 
6:30 p.m. — Religious services; GSA GSB GSC 
6:45p.m.— BBC Empire orchestra; Janet Hamil- 
ton-Smith, soprano; GSA GSB GSC 
*7 p.m. — Moscow broadcast : RAN 
*7:15 p.m. — Sound pictures: DJC DJD 
8 p.m.- — Two Hours with Cuba ; COCO 
8:30p.m. — Royal Hawaiian band: KKF 
9.15 p.m. — Military concert: DJC DJD 
*9 :30 p . m . — D a n ce m u sic : LR X 
10p.m + — Music Appreciation Hour: HRN 
10:20 p.m. — Song recital; Vera Siddons, soprano; 

Thorpe Bates, baritone: GSB GSC GSL 
*12 mid. — Overseas hour {Pacific coast): JZJ 



Key to Symbols Used: *DaE[y; tWeek Days; 
^Monday, Wednesday and Friday. 



Monday, January 25 

7 a.m. — Siamese broadcast : HS&PJ (9,35) 
4:12:30a.m.— Polish hour: SPW 
1 :20 p.m. — English letter box : 2R03 
2:20 p.m.— Entertainment parade: GSB GSD GSI 
3p.m. — Van Phillips' orch.: GSB GSD GSI 
3:30 p.m. — Celebration of the 178th anniversary 
of Robert Burns; GSB GSD GSI 
4:40 p.m. — Daisy Kennedy, violinist: GSB GSC 

5 p.m. — Hello, New York : DJC DJD 

5:15 p ,m. — Duet in A major by Schubert; Edith 
von Voigt lander: DJC DJD 
5:30 p.m. — Brazilian hour: PRF5 

6 p.m, — Surprise hour: DJC DJD 

6:15 p.m. — Dance music: GSA GSB GSC 
6:30 p.m. — Italian Professional Women's Club: 
2R03 

7p.m.— OPERA, "MICNON,” Thomas: 2RD3 
7:30p.m.- — Rafael Guinand's orchestra: YV2RC 
18 p.m. — Pan-American hour: W3XAL (6.1) 

4 : & p.m. — National Railways program; HJU 
8:30 p.m. — Little German reader: DJC DJD 
(Continued in Fourth Column) 




BY CHAS. A. MORRISON, president, INTERNATIONAL DX-ER'S ALLIANCE 



Part II of the complete short-wave 
log appears this issue on Page 46, Be 
sure to save it! Back copies u>itk Part 
I are available. Part III , to appear 
next issue, tain complete the log. 

(Figure a in Parentheses Are Megacycles) 

R ECEPTION has been poor with the 
excepton of the Latin broadcasters 
during the past few days. The 
Latins have been pounding in with 
seasonal excellence . . . After weeks of 
promises, the Japanese radio officials 
have finally inaugurated the daily 
Overseas Hour for the East coast lis- 
teners from 4 to 5 p.m, EST <3 to 4 
CST). Although the transmission is 
over both JZJ (IL8) and JVN <10.66), 
the latter is not being heard at present. 
Excellent English announcements are 
made at frequent intervals and the lat- 
est news reports are given at 4:45 p.m. 
EST (3:45 CST). Soft-toned chimes 
bring the broadcast to a close and it 
signs off with the Japanese national 
anthem . , , The broadcast connected 
with the royal wedding of Princess Jul- 
iana of Holland and Prince Bernhard 
von Lippe Biesterfeld on the morning 
of January 7, was best heard over PCJ 
(15.22). Even though the Dutch lan- 
guage was used throughout, the strains 
of the wedding march, pealing of bells, 
bethrothal vows, cheering and applause 
of the crowds made the broadcast very 
impressive . « . The Friendship Salute 
from Hawaii over KIO (11.68), Kahu- 
ku ? was heard on Thursday of last 
week at 9:30 p.m. EST (8:30 CST). 
Apparently this is a new schedule for 
this show . . . GSD (11.75), Daventry, 
England, has been replaced in trans- 
mission six by GSL (6,11), commenc- 
ing daily at 8 p.m. EST <7 CST). 

THE dials are bristling with new Mex- 
• ican broadcasters, XEBM (15.44), 
“El Frogonero del PacificoJ’ located at 
Mazatlan, Sinaloa, relays XEBL on 
Sundays, Mondays, Wednesdays and 
Fridays, The morning program ends at 
10 a.m. EST (8 CST), the mid-day ses- 
sion concludes anywhere from 3:30 to 
5 p.m. EST (2:30 to 4 CST), and the 
evening service lasts from 8 to 10:45 
p.m, EST <7 to 9:45 CST). The inter- 
val signal is four chimes , . . XEPW, 
“The Voice of the Aztec Eagle from 
Mexico,” heterodynes W2XE on a fre- 
quency of 6.12 megs. The interval sig- 
nal is five notes in ascending scale, 
followed by four notes struck on a 
gong. The schedule is 10 a.m. to 12 
noon, 2 to 4 p.m. and 8 p,m. to 12 mid, 
EST (9 to 11 a.m., 1 to 3 p,m. and 7 to 
11 p,m. CST), Reports should he sent 
to Apartado 8403, Mexico, D. F., says 
Earl Roberts of Indianapolis. 

A new Mexican experimental station 
XEBH or XEBR } on 11,8 megs, is being 
heard in the afternoons , says L. D. 
Brewer, of Phoenix, Ariz . 

Paul Dilg, Evanston, 111., reports that 
SPW (13.635), Warsaw, Poland, is still 
o Mondays, Wednesdays and Fridays 
at 12:30 to 1:30 p.m. EST <11:30 a.m. 
to 12:30 p.m, CST). It always comes on 
at least five minutes before the start 
with an interval signal sounding like 
an old locomotive bell. At 12:30 p.m. 
EST (11:30 CST) the Polish national 
anthem is played. This is followed by 
news reports or a talk in Polish. The 
program is best near the end of the 
hour . . . Mr. Dilg believes the Fiji sta- 
tion being heard around 6:30 a.m. EST 
(5:30 CST) is VPQ, an entirely differ- 
ent station from VPD2 (9.54), This 
may be the transmitter that was origi- 
nally built for the new Perth, Austral- 
ia, voice, VK6ME, but which was 
shipped to the Fijis . . . An exception- 
ally good catch, ZHI (6.018) of Singa- 



pore, Straits Settlement, may be tuned 
in Mondays near 6:30 to 7 a.m. EST 
(530 to 6 CST). 

Charles Guilbert, Paris t France, no- 
tifies that “ Radio Tetuan” in Spanish 
Morocco, is on from 1 to 7 p.m, EST 
(12 noon to G p.m. CST). The sta- 
tion, which provides chiefly ?mus of 
the Spanish war, uses uarious frequen- 
cies between 6.5 and 7 .165 megs. 

ORK (10,33), Ruysselede, Belgium, 
comes through with excellent signals 
lately on its daily 1:30 to 3 p.m. 
EST <12:30 to 2 p.m. CST), broad- 
cast to the Belgian Congo . . . The 
mysterious Latin station operating on 
9.95 megs, which caused so much com- 
ment in the eastern United States, has 
been Identified as CM A 5, Havana, Cuba 
. . . JVH <14.6), Nazaki, Japan, has 
been broadcasting a musical program 
several evenings recently at 10:30 p.m. 
EST <930 CST) . . . HC2HL (6.635) 
of Guayaquil, Ecuador, Is to be con- 
gratulated upon its policy of announc- 
ing in both Spanish and English. 

The Chicago Short Wave Radio Club 
announces that its club programs over 
HJ1ARE (9,5), Cartagena, Colombia, 
on Monday nights at 10 p.m. EST (9 
CST), will hereafter be in the nature 
of contests with prize awards . . . Sta- 
tion TIEP (6.687), San Jose, Costa 
Rica, is now using the slogan “La Voz 
del Istmo.” 

Due to ever irccreasiup solar aciiuitp, 
Daventry, England, will soon inaugu- 
rate GSK on a frequency of 26.1 megs 
(11A9 meters), for day to Africa. 

To create greater fellowship among 
listeners throughout the world, an In- 
ternational DX Convention will be held 
in San Francisco during July, 1939, in 
conjunction with the Golden Gate In- 
ternational Exposition. Although spon- 
sored by the International DX’ers Alli- 
ance, all radio clubs, periodicals and 
radio organizations are being Invited. 

OLR, Prague, Czechoslovakia, has 
just switched to 9,55 megs for its daily 
programs from 2:25 to 4:30 p.m. EST 
(1:25 to 3:30 CST). 

J. F. Satterth waite, Toledo, Ohio, 
observes that the 20-meter amateur 
band is especially interesting at pres- 
ent. VE1KK, on the high-frequency 
side of the band and giving his loca- 
tion as Belle Isle, Labrador, is the first 
amateur ever to be logged from this 
far-north province . . . John DeMyer, 
Lansing, Mich., tells me that a new 
amateur station ON4CGW, owned by 
a medical missionary at Tondo in the 
Belgian Congo, will soon be operating 
on 14.033 and 14.385 megs. 

A new station HCNA ( 9A4 ), “La Voj3 
de AJmos,” on the air at 10 p.m. EST 
(9 CST), with ercellent volume, is re- 
ported by Warren Stark, Milwaukee. 

A NSWERS: For F. W. Smock, Klem- 
me, Iowa: Despite the report of 
the Department of Propaganda of the 
Brazilian Government, PFQ (11.67) is 
a commercial station, located near Rio 
de Janeiro, which maintains radio tele- 
phone communications with Rocky 
Point, N. Y„ stations WCG and WET 
« . . For John D. Ott, Watson, La.: The 
station you heard was KEZ (10.4), 
Eolinas, Calif., not KFZ, one of the 
calls used by the Byrd Expedition in 
Little America . . . For Louis L. Hoop- 
er, Washington, D. C.: Kindly refer to 
the short-wave column of Radio Guide 
dated Week Ending January 9 for in- 
formation on Arlington time signals. 



(Continued from First Column) 

B:45 p.m. — Amateur hour: YVlRC 

9 p.m. — Cellini trio; GSB GSC GSL 
9:15p.m. — Concert of licflit music; DJC DJD 

10 p.m.— DX program: HJJABE 
12:50 a.m. —Hawaii Colls: KKH 

3:15 a.m. — AUSTRALIA DAY; Snapshots from 
the life of Captain James Cook; A message 
by Hon, S. M. Bruce; Australian artists ant! 
musicians: GSB GSG GSO 

Tuesday, January 26 

12:30 p.m. — Bernard Crook quintet: GSB GSD 
2:30 p .tns — Commentary on Bertram Mills' Cir* 
cusi GSB GSD GSI 

3:15 p.m.' — G. II. Trevor, organist: GSB GSD GSI 
4:40 p.m. — Reginald Foort, organist: GSB GSC 

5 p.m. — 5u de ten -German homeland evening : DJC 
5:25 p.m.— Dance music; GSB GSC GSD 

6 p.m.- — OPERA, "MONA LISA,” Max von Schil- 

ling; DJC DJD 

6:30 p.m. — Bristol and Beyond: GSA GSB GSC 

8 p.m .“-Survey on the women's work: DJC DJD 
8:30 p.m. — Orlando Barera, violinist: DJC DJD 
9p.m. — -Roherto Arangurcn, crooner: YV2RC 

9 p.m.— Classical music : HC2RL 

9:15 p.m, — Arnold GoUlsbrough, organist; GSB 
9:15 p.m. — Light music; DJC DJD 
9:45 p -m. — A program about clocks : GSB GSC 
10:15 p.m. — Gladys Williams, contralto, and John 
Turner, tenor: GSB GSC GSL 

11 p.m. — Program from Tahiti: F03AA 

Wednesday, January 27 

9:50 a.m. — Northern Ireland brass band; James 
Hopkinson, flute: GSB GSF GSH 
1:40 p.m.— BBC Military band: GSB GSD GSI 
2:T5 p.m. — Palace of varieties: GSB GSD GSI 
3:15p.m. — Dance music: GSB GSD GSI 
4 p.m. — Monthly scientific review ; Music of the 
Crimean Tartars; Soviet opinion: RV59 
4:20p.m.— Talk, "Food for Thought"; GSB GSC 
4:50p.m. — BBC symph. concert: GSB GSC GSD 
5p.m. — Chamber concert: DJC DJD 
6 p.m, — Leslie Bridgewater harp quintet: GSA 
GSB GSC 

6:30 p.iriv — Royal Carabinieri band: 2R()3 
7p.m. — Happy Hour program: PCJ (9.59) 

7:15 p.m. — Gober Hernandez' orchestra: YV2RC 
8p.m. — Bielefeld children's choir: DJC DJD 
9 p.m. — -Dance music : GSB GSC GSL 
9:15 p.m. — New German hooks: DJC DJD 
9:30 p.m* — Melodies from "Herbst und HermeliB,” 
Will Fanta: DJC DJD 

9:55 p.m. — The story of the Betty Martin: GSB 
GSC GSL 

Thursday, January 28 

12:15 p.m, — ^Thb is England," G, C. Drake: 
GSB GSD GSI 

1:20 p.m. — Ernest Lush, pianist; GSB GSD GSI 
2:30 p.m. — Songs you might never have heard; 
GSB GSD GSI 

4:50 p.m.— ROYAL PHILHARMONIC SOCIETY S 
CONCERT: GSB GSC GSD 
5p.m. — You are Orplid, my Country: DJC DJD 
5:15 p.m. — Vienna, its songs and sounds: DJC 

6 p.m- — Military concert : DJC DJD 

7 p.m. —Variety prgm. (N, America): OLR (6.03) 
7:30 p.m,- — Rafael Guined's orchestra: YV2RC 

7 :45 p.m, — Anez orchestra : YV2RC 
8:45 p.m.— Eno's melodies: YV2RC 
9 p.m.— Popular Ecuadorian music; PRADO 
9:15 p,m. — Solution to musical riddles; DJC DJD 
9:30p.m. — -Friendship salute: KIO 
10:15 p.m. — Frank Newman, organist: GSB GSC 
3 :2Q a.m. — Cricket ; England vs. Australia : GSB 
GSG GSO VK3LR 

Friday, January 29 

11 a.m. — Children of the stars: GSB GSF GSH 
1:25p.m. — York Bowen, pianist: GSB GSD GSI 
2:20 p.m. — Kentucky minstrels: GSB GSD GSJ 
4 : 20 p . m . — Ex cerpt s from ' “ H u m p ty Dum pty s 1 : 
GSB GSC GSD 

5:15 p.m. — The strange master: DJC DJD 

5:25 p.m — Dance music: GSB GSC GSD 

6p.m.- — Orchestra] concert: DJC DJD 

6:20 p.m. — Grade Fields: GSA GSB GSC 

6:30 p.m,— First radio tour around Italy: 2R03 

7:15 p.m.— 1BC trio; YV2RC 

8:30 p.m. — Works by Haydn and Mozart; DJC 

9:15 p.m. — Dance music: DJC DJD 

9:35 p.m.— Frank Walker octet : GSB GSC GSL 

11 p.m.^ — Program from Tahiti; F08AA 

12 mid. — KDKA DX Club: WSXK (614) 

Saturday, January 30 

12:30 p.m. — Story. "The Showing Up of Larry 
the Lamb” : GSB GSD GSI 
1 :45 p.m. — Callender 1 * Senior band: GSB GSD 

2 p.m. —METROPOLITAN OPERA CO.: W3XAL 

(17.78), W2XAD (1533), W3XK (15,21) 
2:30p.m.— In Town Tonight: GSB GSD GSI 

3 p.m. — OPERA, "THE BARBER OF SEVILLE." 

Rossini; GSB GSD GSI 
4 ;3D p,rn.~— Dunce music: LRU 
5 p.m. — Military concert: DJC DJD 
5:30p.m.- — League of Nations: HBL HBF 
6p.m.- — Dance music: LRX 
7 p.m.— Variety hour: HBL HBP 
7 :25 p.m. — -"A Modern Voyage of Discovery," 
Captain K. M. MacKenzie: GSA GSB GSC 
7:30 p.m. — Four years of the Third Reich; DJC 
DJD 

7:45 p.m,^ —Theater of the air: YV2RC 

9 p.m. — -Anez orchestra : YV2RC 
9:15 p.m* — Folk music; DJC DJD 

10 p.m.“English hour: HJlABP HJ4ARB 

11 p.m. — Mesa sees tu the far North: VE9DN 
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LYSBETH 

HUGHES 



Photo by MAURICE SEYMOUR 



star plays on heart strings as capably as on harp strings, 
whether at a one -night stand or at a fine New York hotel 



In the Spring — or Fall, Summer, or Winter~-a young 
man's fancy turns to Lysbeth Hughes. The Horace Heidt 
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‘'Follow the Moon” has brought art old favorite back 
to millions of fans, and here she is — Elsie Hitz, With 
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her companion of other days. Nick Dawson, Elsie once 
again brings thrills and romance to the airwaves 




SAM 



Here's that man with the deep laughing voice — Singin' 
Sam. When he goes a-huntlng with his favorite hound. 



Shep, neighbors call him Harry Frankel, but whether 
he is Harry or Sam, his friendly tongs bring you cheer 
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'GIANT-GRAVURE 




Oa k ie, the wise man! JACK OAKIE has a new calling 
He is a college president, but* stranger* when you call 
him that — smile! And then try not to smile when you 
hear him on Hie Caravan- His college is a mythical one, 
and his students include Benny Goodman and Georgic 
Stoll and their bandsmen, Oakie could be the perfect pro 
fessor for a success course. Starting in the chorus of a 
New York musical, he pushed himself up to film stardom 
- — to guest appearance airings and now. to radio stardom! 








"Dress Rehearsal/' 
on NBC's Sunday 
schedule, is Mabel 
Albertson's show: 
as the Countess of 
Kleptomania, Ma- 
bel is "Rehearsal's” 
star — but she also 
writes the scriptl 



He's "Happy Jack 1 ' 
to NBC's Sunday 
listeners— a fellow 
full of songs and 
smiles* But at 
home He's Jack 
Turner, composer 
of hymns and re- 
ligtous piano music 






Muriel Wilson's 
soprano songs are 
a popular part of 
Sunday's musical 
offerings over an 
NBC network. She 
is heard in a mid- 
day airing with 
Frank Hufsmith 



Melodies in Fred- 
dy Martin's style 
make NBCV'Pent- 
house Serenade" a 
top-notch Sunday 
airing. Freddy has 
broadcasts on Mu- 
tual six nights a 
week, in addition 
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HERE THEY ARE- 
DAYTIME STARS! 
INVITE THEM IN 
WITH A TURN OF 
THE RADIO DIAL! 



Templeton Fox Is a favorite 
with the “Young Hickory” 
program’s large audience. 
The show is aired four times 
a week over NBC’s Blue net 



Left to right: 
Jimmy Donnelly, 
“Peter Weston,” 
Knowles Entrl- 
kfn. director, 
Vivian Block, 
“Ann Weston “ 
of “Wilderness 
Road,” a Monday 
through Friday 
CBS program 



John N, Gambling 
broadcasts from 
New York City. He 
helps early rtaers 
start the day off 
right — later In the 
day he puts on his 
“personal program” 








"LOPEZ SPEAKING" — IT'S THE 
CHEERY GREETING OF ONE OF 
TODAY'S TOP MELODY-MASTERS. 
AND HERE IS AN INVITATION — 
MEET THE MAESTRO HIMSELF! 



Above* left: “Speed Show 11 
music will come from that 
piano after the cameraman 
leaves! Above* right: John 
McCormack* the world-fa- 
mous tenor* works with 
Vincent Lopez before his 
appearance as a guest-star. 
Below* right: A good show 
tonight! Lopez leaves the 
studio after a broadcast* 
all smiles. Below; Efrem 
Zimbalist. noted violin- 
ist* goes over the music 
for his recital with the 
genial musical director 
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ENT LOPEZ 

and his 

FRIENDS 



